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Making Conversation 
DAVID ABERCROMBIE 


exciting news, or puts forward an opinion, or exclaims with surprise 
at something, an answer is just as necessary as when a question is 
asked. The answer may be purely formal and may convey little 
or no information, but it keeps the conversation going, and prevents 
the discomfort of a pause. For someone who is still a learner of 
the language in which the conversation is being conducted, however, 
it is not easy to know what exactly ought to be said under these 
circumstances. The appropriate words and phrases which every 


A reply made to a statement or an exclamation, as distinct from 
one made to a question, may be called a comment. Comments of 
versation; I want, in 
this article, to examine one type only, a type! whic 
constructed and yet which will meet most 
Comments of this type, with their flexibility and versatility, are 
very useful, but I have rarely heard them from foreigners, even 
from those with an extensive knowledge of English; moreover they 
often misunderstand ‘these comments when addressed to them. 

The analysis gi eegtiption which is given here of this type of 
comment takes a rather abstract form. It could hardly be presented 
in this way to beginners’, or even intermediate, classes in English. 
I have used it iom years with advanced adult classes, however, 
in spite of the omewhat forbidding algebraic appearance, and 
have found it particularly useful in discussions with foreign teachers, 
who, when familiar with the scheme, can use it as a framework for 
the elaboration of exercises to suit their own classes. — 

The basis of this type of comment is simply the repetition of the 
verb and subject of the original sentence. The subject is repeated 
in the form of a pronoun, and the verb in the form of whatever 
anomalous. finite was used in the original sentence, or, if no 
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anomalous finite occurred there, in the appropriate form of the 
verb to do. Thus: " 


Statement: Comment: 
‘This is a good book.’ ‘It is.” 
"What nasty weather we're having.’ “We are.” 
"Rain seems unlikely." ‘It does." 


The subject may come first, as in the preceding examples, or there 
may be verb-subject inversion: 


Statement: Comment: 
‘This is a good book.’ ‘Is it?” 
"The shops close early today.’ ‘Do they? 
The negative not may be inserted in the comment: 
Statement: Comment; 
"This is a good book." ‘It isn’t.’ 
‘I speak English very badly.’ “You don’t.’ 
The intonation may be a falling one: 
Statement: Comment: 
"This is a good book.’ ‘It Is. 
“You can’t drive without a licence.’ “Can’t you? 
Or there may be a rising intonation: 
Statement: Comment: 
‘This is a good book.’ ‘It is.’ 
"The government will never allow it? "Won't they?” 


It can be seen at once that a good many varieties are possible, 
and they must be classified and tabulated before it can be shown 
how they are used. The simplest way to classify them is to employ 
a special notation, which at first looks somewhat complicated. 
By its means, however, the underlying structure of the comments, 
which otherwise might not be apparent beneath the many forms 
that they can take, can be clearly shown. 

In this notation the symbol S will be used for the pronoun 
subject of the comment, and the symbol V for its anomalous finite 
verb. When the anomalous finite is made negative by addition of 
the word not (which is usually in its weak form Wt), this could be 
symbolized by writing, for instance, Vn’t, If this were done, 
however, it would obscure certain important points about the use 
of these comments. It is more convenient and useful to ignore 
whether a comment is negative or positive, and to indicate instead 
whether it agrees with or contradicts the original sentence on which 
it is made. (The agreement or the contradiction may, of course. 


are positive; but if nor appears in one and is absent in the other, 
the comment disagrees. (For the use of never, hardly, scarcely, in 
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making sentences negative, see H. E. Palmer's Grammar of Spoken 
English, which should also be referred to in connexion with various 
points concerning the use of anomalous finites, a knowledge of 
Which will be taken for granted here.) 

When the comment agrees, this will be indicated in the notation 
by a plus sign before the symbol for the verb: +V. When it 
disagrees, a minus sign will be used: —V. Thus: 

‘This is a good book.’ 

‘It is’ =S + V (subject — verb, agreeing) 
‘It isn’t’ =S — V (subject — verb, disagreeing). 

"This isn't a good book.’ ; 

‘It isn't =S + V (subject — verb, agreeing) 
‘It i — S —V (subject —- verb, disagreeing). 

To these two types, S -- V and S —V, can be added two more 
With verb-subject inversion: 

"This is a good book." 
‘Is it =+-V S (verb — subject, agreeing) 

‘Isn't it’ = —V S (verb — subject, disagreeing). 

"This isn’t a good book.’ 

‘Isn’t it’ = -+V S (verb — subject, agreeing) 

‘Is iv — —V S (verb — subject, disagreeing). 
(This last comment, as will appear below, is not in fact a possible 
One in this context.) 

Each of these four types may be used with either a rising or 
falling intonation, which can be indicated by appropriate signs 
placed before the symbol V. There are thus eight different comments 
of this type which can be constructed. They are as follows: 


(4) SU+V 
(B S+V y 
(Gy Boy 
(D S—-V 
(E) '—-VS 
(F) +VS 
(6) sS 
(H) ~-VS 


Some of the forms that these eight different possibilities may 
lake can be illustrated by comments on the four following specimen 
Sentences: (1) This is a good book; (2) You needn’t worry about 
that; (3) T got there too late to see the start; (4)He never answered 


my letter: 
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(A) (1) Itis — (2) I —needn't (3) You did (4) He “didn’t 


(B) It —is I —needn't You —did He —didn't 
(C) It —isn't I —need You “didn’t He “did 
(D) It —isn't I —need You ~didn't He —did 
(E) Sieur  —Needn't] = “Did you —Didn't he 
(F) —lIs it —Needn'tI — —Did you —Didn't he 
(G) —Isn't it —Need I —Didn't you “Did he 
(H) —Isn’t it —Need I —Didn't you — —Did he 


It must be pointed out at once that these do not all occur as 
isolated comments. The last one, H, ~ — V S, may very occasionally 
be heard in reply to a positive Sentence, but it is so rare that it is 
best disregarded for the purposes of a simplified exposition such as 
the present. It is nevertheless included in the list because, as will 
be seen below, it does occur in combination with other comments. 
Of the remaining seven, G, ——Vv S, is always equal to —Vn't S; 
that is to say, it can only be made in reply to a positive sentence. 
Thus the comments ‘Need I’ and ‘Did he’ shown among the 
examples above are not really possible alone; they occur, however, 
combined with others. It can be Seen, therefore, that if the original 
sentence is negative, only six of the eight comments of this type 
can be made on it, though seven can be used as replies to a positive 
sentence. There are, of course, other obvious limitations on the . 
use of these comments arising at times from the. nature of the 
subject under discussion, and from the situation. 

We must now consider how these comments are used in conversa- 
tion, ind what their meaning is, as far as they can be said to have 
one. It is not possible, in the space of a short article, to give an 
exhaustive account of them; they are capable of endless subtleties, 
familiarity with which can only come after extensive conversational 
experience. Here an attempt will be made simply to give a selection, 
covering the most typical, and the least complex, situations, from 
the many possible ways in which they can be used. Even a limited 
acquaintance with these comments can help foreign learners con- 
siderably to attain conversational ease. 

Some sentences on which comments may be made are personal 
judgments on the quality of something, that is to say they convey 
an opinion; such are *He doesn't speak English very well, or *What 
a beautiful day it is!’ Some sentences convey information, either in 
the form of news (‘The Government has resigned’), or of an 
explanation, perhaps unsolicited (*This is my first visit to England’). 
It helps at times to clarify the use of comments if these two sorts 
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of sentence are distinguished. It should be noted, in passing, that 
the same sentence may sometimes be an expression of opinion, and 
at other times may convey information, depending on who is 
speaking and who is being addressed. ‘This is a good book’, when 
said during casual party conversation, is an expression of opinion; 
“but when said by a professor to a student it probably conveys 
information. In some situations the person addressed may choose 
how he will take the sentence, and make his comment accordingly. 

This distinction is least important for those comments which 
mean practically nothing, but merely show interest, in varying 
degrees, in what has been said. (The interest may, of course, be 
genuine, politely feigned, or ironic.) B, E, and F are used in this 
way as comments on both sorts of sentence, and C also is used as 
a comment on information. This is probably the hardest kind of 
comment for which to find equivalents in a language other than 
one’s own. 

These comments do not reveal anything of the speaker’s own 
opinion on, or knowledge of, the subject (they imply, indeed, that 
he has not got any). The remaining comments are not non- 
committal in this way: they may roughly be described as expressing 
either agreement or disagreement, and for these the distinction 
between opinion and information is rather more important. 
A and G, for instance, are comments which, when made on an 
expression of opinion, show that the speaker shares it, while C and 
D shows that he does not. 4, C and D may also be used in a 
Similar way (though G may not) on sentences conveying informa- 
tion. Here, however, the conversational effect is somewhat different, 
and they can be disconcerting: A may indicate that a piece of 
exciting news is not news after all, and C or D may be as good as 
Saying that a person is either misinformed or is not telling the truth. 

The distribution of the type of comments we are dealing with 
among the three groups, indicating (i) interest, (ii) agreement, and 
(iii) disagreement, may be summed up as follows: 


opinion information 
(i) BEF BCEF 
(ii) AG A 
(iii) CD cD 


The full range of these comments must now be examined in 


More detail. 

(A) S+V. This agrees with an opinion, or recognizes the 
Correctness of information; it is more commonly used for the 
former than the latter. Its use supposes previous knowledge of the 
Subject: it can only be used in reply to ‘This is a good book’, for 
example, when the speaker has read the book. Hence it is not 
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likely to occur in reply to statements such as “My feet hurt’ (‘They 
do’), ‘This is my first visit to England’ (‘It is), or others where 
previous knowledge would be difficult to come by. 

(B) S —--V. The function of this comment is, so to speak, to 
‘acknowledge receipt’ of an utterance, and it is equally useful for 
replying to expressions of opinion or to pieces of information. The 
Speaker is able to indicate the degree of his interest by the range ol 
intonation with which he pronounces the comment. If the rise is 
à small one, the comment indicates little desire to pursue the 
subject; but if there is a high rise, the comment means ‘please 
continue: tell me more.’ 

(C) S ——V. This, if taken literally, is a straightforward dis- 
agreement with what has been said. It is seldom so used, however, 
and only on those occasions when a flat contradiction is, in fact, 
polite—in reply, for example, to ‘I’m afraid I'm being a bore 
(‘You aren't). 

This comment, however, has two other uses, in which its meaning 
is not the superficial literal one. Foreign learners will often hear 
these other uses, but they ought themselves to try them with great 
caution, for they are not at all easy to manage successfully. In 
the first of these uses, which does not occur in reply to expressions 
of opinion, the comment does not indicate previous knowledge, 
but is an expression of great astonishment and interest at a really 
startling piece of news: *The Government has fallen" (‘It hasn't !), 
"The pipes burst last night’ (‘They didn't"). In this use the range 
of intonation is unusually narrow, and there is great intensity of 
Voice. It is customarily written with an exclamation mark after it. 

The second use is confined to positive utterances, that is to say 
the comment is always negative (S “Vn’t). In intention it is 
ironical (which can Sometimes only be detected by facial expression, 
or from knowledge of the character of the person using it). Used 
in this way in reply, for example, to ‘My English is rather weak’ 
(‘It isn’t!’), it is the equivalent of the colloquial ‘You don't say so", 
or the slangy ‘Go on, ie. it implies that the weakness of the 
English is so obvious that it does not need attention drawn to it. 
The range of intonation is much wider than in the preceding use. 
It is customary to write this one too with an exclamation mark. 

(D) S— —V. This comment also expresses disagreement, but it 
i g intonation, and it is 
commonly than C in this sense. To dissent 
from an opinion is less likely to be rude in conversation than to 
contradict a statement of fact, and so this comment is more often 


heard for the former purpose. It is also used, as C is, for flattering 
contradictions: *Our climate is terrible’ (‘It isn’t’). 
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(E) ——--V S. The effect of this comment is very similar to that 
of B: it acknowledges receipt of an utterance, and the degree of 
interest it expresses depends on whether the intonation is a high 
fall or a low fall. On the whole, however, it is a less warm response 
than B, and it often has a feeling about it of ‘that is interesting, but 
it is not my business.’ 

(F) ~4-VS. The rising intonation of this comment frequently 
leads foreign learners to mistake it for a request to repeat the 
preceding sentence, which disrupts the conversation until the 
misunderstanding is cleared up. In fact its meaning is much the 
same as B and £, and it is equally affected by variations in the range 
of intonation. There are doubtless many small, subtle differences 
between B, E and F which could be specified after careful research, 
but the foreign learner can safely take them as equivalent, perhaps 
increasing slightly in ‘warmth’ from E, through B, to F; 

(G) — V S. This is, for many foreigners, another deceptive 
comment. It looks as if it were a negative question, but in fact it 
is a strong affirmative, an expression of hearty agreement, and it 
is usually written with an exclamation mark rather than a question 
mark, in spite of the verb-subject inversion : ‘This is a good book’ 
(‘Isn’t it). This comment, like A, can of course only be made if 
the speaker has read the book. There are two important limitations 
On its use: first, the comment itself is always negative, so that the 
Sentence on which it is made must be positive: secondly, it is 
Confined to expressions of opinion, since its meaning, which could 
be paraphrased as 'Yes indeed, to a very great extent, would 
make nonsense in reply to a piece of news or information: *Queen 
Anne is dead’ (‘Isn’t she!’). 

(H) —-—V S. This comment can be ignored for practical pur- 
poses. It never occurs in reply to a statement conveying information. 
It may be heard, very occasionally, in reply to a positive sentence 
Which is an expression of opinion, with the same meaning as G, 


but many people would feel this use to be an affectation. 
* * 


* 
The most useful comments for everyday conversational employ- . 
ment—those covering the widest range of situations—are probably 
4, E, F, G. They are the easiest to learn to use, and foreign learners 
Should try them out before they embark on the others. If they 


are able to take part in conversations with English people, they 


Would do well to spend some time, after familiarizing themselves 
in observing how the 


With the above analysis and classification, 

Various comments occur before they start using them themselves. 
It often happens that two of these comments are combined with 

each other; in this case, the first is always A, B, C, or D, and the 
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second E, F, G, or H. The following are some of these compound 
comments: 

A, E. ‘This is a good book.’ ‘It “is, is it It should be 
noted that in this combination, there is no separate fall of 
intonation on the second comment. The meaning is that of E 
by itself, rather than of A, i.e. it shows interest but not previous 
knowledge. It has rather an effect of condescension; it possibly 
also indicates that the speaker would prefer to continue the 
subject than have his interlocutor do so. 

A, F. ‘This is a good book.’ ‘It Wis, ~is it? Similar to 
the preceding, but more affable and less condescending. 

A, G. ‘This is a good book.’ ‘It Cis, '—isn't it^ The effect 
of this is the same as that of A alone; it is less strong than G 
alone. 

Other combinations are possible, but they cannot all be examined 
in detail here. They illustrate an important point: in normal 
conversational circumstances, the longer the comment, the better. 
Comments of the type we have been considering may effectively 
be combined with other types, particularly words such as ‘Yes’, 
‘No’, ‘Oh’, ‘Really’. For example: 

‘It’s going to rain.’ “No, ~is it, not really.’ 

"This isn't a good book.’ “—Isn’t it, Coh, really.’ 
‘It’s “not, “no, “is it^ 

‘It’s a lovely day.’ ‘It Cis, isn’t it, yes? 

The native English speaker is able to produce, immediately and 
automatically, the correct pronoun and the correct anomalous 
finite each time he wishes to make one of these comments. The 
same facility must be acquired by the foreign learner of English, 
if he wishes to turn theoretical knowledge of these comments to 
practical use. This is a considerable difficulty, but exercises to 
develop this ability can very profitably form part of the work done 
in ‘conversation classes.’ (The class must, of course, already be 
acquainted with a sufficient amount of the theory.) The eight 
formulas (or a selection from them, perhaps in a simplified form) 
should be put on the blackboard, and identified by letters or 
numbers. The procedure is for the teacher to say a typical con- 
versational sentence, followed by the letter or number of one of 
the comments; the form of the comment appropriate to the given 
sentence must then be produced by the class. Progress will be 
slow at first; but it is an exercise which provides, in addition to 
facility in making comments, excellent practice in intonation, and 
also in the handling of anomalous finites, which are so important 
in all spoken uses of English. Here, using the reference letters for 
comments given above, are some examples: 
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Teacher: Answer: 

It’s a cold day. A. It *—is. 
I hardly saw anything. F. —Didn't you? 
You ought to practice your English 

more. B. I —ought? 
He didn't pass his exam. D. He —did. 
The French can cook wonderfully. G. ——Can't they! 
It may rain before we get back. A. It —may. 
Em hungry. C. You '—aren't! 
That's not the way to pronounce it. £. —Isn't it. 
Children used to be better behaved. G. "—Usen't they! 
I don’t think he's very intelligent. B. You —don't? 
I couldn't find him yesterday. F. — Couldn't you? 
You're very lucky to have finished 

already. £E. —Am I. 
I can never sing in tune, C. You can. 
They daren’t risk an election. E. —Daren't they. 
You couldn't do that. D. 1 —could. 


i Exercises in the use of these comments can lead on to study of 
similar forms in other functions. Answers to questions, for instance, 
may have the same structure, sometimes with unexpected variations 
in meaning; compare: 

‘Isn't he a fool? “—Isn’t he" (E). 
'[sn't he a fool? *—Is he.’ (G). 
_ ‘Disjunctive’ questions consist of the statement 
In the same utterance. Compare: 
‘This is the place, isn’t it?’ 
‘This is the place, is it? 
‘This isn't the place, is it?” 
There are comments in which the pronoun re 
‘I can talk French.’ ‘So can I.’ 
‘He couldn't manage it.’ ‘Nor could she.’ ; 
Some of the explanations I have given of the uses and meanings 
Of comments must inevitably seem unjustifiably dogmatic to 
English-speaking readers. A true description of the function of any 
comment in natural conversation would be qualified by endless 
restrictions and exceptions, and would be far too complex for my 
Present purpose. I have tried to do no more than to produce a 
guide, necessarily incomplete, to the use of these comments for 
foreign learners, and to illustrate how conversation can be analysed 


for language-teaching purposes. 


and the comment 


fers to a new subject: 


The Teaching of English 
in Puerto Rico 


WILLIAM F. MACKEY 


MAKING a country bilingual through its schools is no easy task. 
Few attempts have been completely successful. In Puerto Rico both 
Spanish and English have been used as teaching media in the 
Schools. In recent years, however, English has been used less and 
less. The causes of the decline are not purely educational, but 
Social, political, and economic. These formed the subject of an 
investigation, begun in 1940 by R. H. Fife and H. T. Manuel for 
the American Council on Education. The report! of the investiga- 
tion gives a detailed picture of the past and present position of 
English in Puerto Rican education. 

The first half of the report deals with educational conditions in 
Puerto Rico during the past 50 years; the second half attempts to 
Show, by means of test results, how well the Puerto Rican pupils 
of today know both English and Spanish. 

Part I includes chapters on the history of English instruction, 
federal policy and public sentiment, the attitude of teachers, English 
in the life of Puerto Rico, socio-economic problems, administrative 
and teaching personnel, curriculum and methods, the teacher at 
Work, and projects and experiments. 

The authors begin by tracing the vacillations of language teaching 
policy from the initial goal of English as the medium of instruction 
to the present-day relegation of English to the status of a school 
Subject. They show how the language policy is influenced from time 
to time by the development of nationalistic sentiment, by social, 
political and economic problems, and by the attitude of the teachers’ 
association. The latter, who have tarely shared the United States 
Administration's optimism on the possibility of making the 
population bilingual, have successfully pressed for a shift from 
English to Spanish as the medium of instruction. One of the main 
reasons advanced for a return to the Spanish medium was that 
the teachers had neither 
of English necessary for bilingual instruction. There were other 
reasons: a decrease in the number of teachers from the United 
States, the fact that more 


no English whatsoever, the Poverty and over-population which 


' Published in 1951 as The Teaching o English in Puerto Rico by Robert 
Hendon Fife and Her: df ei PI 


schel T. Manuel, 410 Pages, Department of Education 
Press, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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often permitted only half of the young children to attend school, 
two-thirds of these being limited to part-time schooling, with many 
ending up as functional illiterates. 

Yet Puerto Ricans need English, since a good percentage of them 
have to seek careers in the United States: how they are being taught 
English is the part of the investigation most likely to interest 
teachers. At the time of the investigation (1940-44) Puerto Rican 
children began their English in the first grade. The first two years 
were limited to oral work, with the aid of pictures and word lists. 
As the course advanced more and more time was devoted to reading 
and writing. Most of the textbooks and readers were the same as 
those used, at lower levels, in schools throughout the United States. - 
Similarity with the American curriculum increased as the course 
approached the high school level. 

The authors suggest that both curriculum and methods needed 
revision. In the elementary grades, although the teaching was 
efficient enough, there was a general lack of real understanding on 
the part of the pupils, little use of realia and much faulty pro- 
nunciation on the part of the teachers. At the high school level, 
much time was being wasted on archaic words and on the trivia of 
literary history. The curriculum was more suited to the require- 
ments of native speakers of English than to the needs of foreign 
Students. 

The Department of Education, however, seems to have been 
aware of these shortcomings, for it has established an English 
Section to revise the curriculum, an English Institute for research 
and experiment, a committee on vocabulary selection, a cadre of 
English field assistants to guide and train teachers, English Projects 
to stimulate reading, writing and conversation, and a School of the 
Air to permit pupils to hear better English. j 

Part II of the book is devoted to the ‘Inter-American’ tests of 
achievement. These are a battery of parallel English and Spanish 
tests created for the purpose of finding out how well Puerto Ricans 
have mastered both languages. With tests at primary, intermediate 
and advanced levels, the series includes verbal and non-verbal 
general ability tests in comprehension and association, general and 
Specialized reading tests, and tests in language usage. The tests 
Were all designed to be scored by machine. Translation was not 
Used. The basic assumption was that there exist concepts which 
àre approximately equivalent in the two languages, and that these 
Concepts can be expressed in words with sufficient similarity in 
Meanings and frequency to give approximately equivalent results. 
But the researchers found no way of directly equating both 


languages. 
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The best tests are those where only vocabulary comprehension is 
involved. The most inadequate are the tests on language usage, 
for it had proved impossible to devise machine-scored tests ben 
would show speaking ability. Moreover, since there was no - 
of determining the appropriateness of the tests, their meaning ha 3 
to be interpreted with great caution. The tests are now available 
in the 1950-51 catalogue of Co-operative Tests Jor Educationa 
Purposes, published by the Co-operative Test Division, Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J., USA. , 

The Spanish tests were first tried out on 6,000 Mexican pupils, 
and the English tests on 11,000 American pupils. Both series of 
tests were then given to 20,000 Puerto Rican pupils chosen as à 
Tepresentative sample of the school population. 

The results of these tests are given in great det 
and graphs, included in the Teport, and in a 6 
tabulated scores. 

The conclusions based on these Scores indicate that, on the 
average, Puerto Rican children are behind in their reading ability 
of both English and Spanish. Their understanding of written 
Spanish is not equal to that of Mexican school children, and their 
comprehension of written English, at the high school level, is two 


mparable students in the United 
he students read English as easily 
; and almost 20 per cent read it as well as do 
American pupils of the same a 

In a brief Part Ill, the Teport concludes that ‘the path to 
bilingualism’ is not an easy one, and that the great majority of 
Puerto Rican pe of becoming bilingual. 
A certain percentage of pupils, however, can and do become 
bilingual, and may profitably choose English as a medium of instruc- 
tion. Finally there are Suggestions for more and better materials 
of instruction, more oral English, and better school libraries which 
should circulate books even to former pupils to prevent their 


ail in tables, figures 
0-page appendix of 


One may well wonde 


the great amount of time, effort and expense which this investigation 
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must have entailed. Perhaps the most generally useful results are 
the tests themselves. Anyone involved in language testing, especially 
in bilingual areas, will be interested in the account of how the 
Inter-American Tests were built up and standardized, and also in 
the detailed examples which are given for each sort of test. 

As a whole, therefore, this is more a book for those concerned 
with the making and testing of language teaching policies than for 
those engaged in the actual teaching. i 


Vocabulary Control— 
History and Principles 


A. S. HORNBY 


THE PUBLICATION of A General Service List of English Words}, 
Dr West's revision of the Carnegie Interim Report on Vocabulary 
Selection?, provides an opportunity for a short review of the 
history and principles of vocabulary control. The subject is one 
that deserves full treatment. Only a writer with access to material 
in America, Europe and Asia could attempt the task. j 

It is generally assumed that vocabulary control has received 


attention only during the last twenty or thirty years. Thorndike’s 


Teacher’s Word Book? appeared in 1921, Dewey’s Relativ Frequency 
in 1923, and Horn's Basic Writing 


of English Speech Sounds* 1 a 
Vocabulary in 1926. The Institute for Research in English Teaching 


(Department of Education, Tokyo) issued its first and second 
Interim Reports on Vocabulary C ontrol in 1930 and 1931. Faucett 
and Maki, in their Study in English Word Values Statistically 
Determined from the Latest Extensive Word-Counts (Tokyo, 1932) 
Were among the first workers to put forward what they claimed 
to be more accurate lists by comparing and combining existing 
lists. In 1932 the original edition of Thorndike's Word Book was 
Teissued after the vocabulary had been eatended from 10,000 words 
to 20,000 words as the result of further counts. a 

‘Longmans Green, 1953, 50s. 

* King & Son, London (Out of print). 

? Teacher's College, Columbia University. 

* Harvard Studies in Education, Harvard University Press. 

* University of Iowa, Monographs in Education, No. 4. 
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The conference held in New York in 1934 under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Corporation, and the work carried out in Tonda 
in 1935, had the advantage that the workers concerned were ra 
with long practical experience in the teaching of English as a ge 
language. Faucett, West and Palmer were well known as aut Je 
and compilers of textbooks that have been used in many parts ? 
the world. They were advised by such experts as Sapir an 
Thorndike. The Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection, therefore, 
has been widely accepted as the most authoritative word-list to pm 

Although it is true to say that it is only during the last € 
thirty years that research on vocabulary control has been eia T 
out in a systematic Way by specialists, there has, of course, alway 
been vocabulary limitation in the design of language courses. d 
Lesson One must be composed in a limited vocabulary. s 
vocabularies, however, were chosen, until recently, by empirica 
methods. The choice was subjective, and it is only since the results 
of the extensive word-counts became available that there has been 
à changeover in textbooks to vocabularies based on what are 
called objective word counts. - 

No great wisdom or experience is needed in deciding that it F 
a sound principle in language study to teach and learn words 0 
more frequent occurrence before words of comparatively rary 
occurrence. Jespersen, in his How to Learn a Foreign Language : 
stated and illustrated the principle half a century ago: 


i à ike 

A foreigner who wants to learn English has first of all use for words lik 
grief, sorrow, but he had better 
wise he is as likely as not to m 


o 
: the most everyday words; he ought £ 

have nothing to do with the vocabulary of poetry or even of more eleva 
prose; like everything superfluous, it is detrim: 
memory and hinders familiarity with th: 


_ The problem that faced the textbook writer who wished tO 
follow Jespersen’s 
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English as a foreign language. The workers engaged in the counts 
had no agreed definition of what constituted a word or ‘unit’. 
Some of them included proper names; some counted only spelling 
forms (so that bear, the animal, and the verb Pear were levelled 
as one word); some counted happy and its derivatives as one word 
and some counted it as six: (un)happy, (unhappily, and (un)happiness. 
Many years passed before agreement was reached on these matters 
and before the system to be found in the Carnegie Report was 
arrived at. 

One serious weakness in word counts has not been remedied 

and is a weakness that is probably incapable of remedy. The 
counting of words and their frequency is objective, but the choice 
of material is and must be subjective. Horn based his word counts 
largely on business and personal correspondence, because his aim 
Was to arrive at a ‘writing vocabulary. He was concerned with 
spelling forms that might cause difficulty to children learning to 
write, and for this reason mother, mother’s, mothers and mothers” 
were recorded as four different words. Thorndike’s original 
10,000 word vocabulary was compiled to meet the needs of 
American children learning to read. His material: consisted of 
extracts from elementary school textbooks, the Bible, the English 
Classics, newspapers, correspondence, and technical books on such 
Subjects as carpentry, sewing, cooking and farming. Homonyms 
Were not distinguished, so that March, the month, and the verb 
march were counted as one unit. Dewey’s work, as the title 
indicates, was undertaken to determine the relative frequency of 
various sounds and combinations of sounds, and for the benefit 
of students of shorthand. 
_ As might be expected from these different aims and this sub- 
jective choice of material for counting, the various word lists showed 
wide divergencies. Thorndike's list placed bread in the first five 
hundred but Horn's list, based largely on correspondence, placed 
bread in the fifth five hundred. The Thorndike, Horn and Dewey 
lists agreed in placing bank (and banker), advertise, sign (and 
Signature), discount, purchase and issue in the first thousand words 
Of most frequent occurrence. These words are typical of material 
from the world of business and their inclusion is obviously to be 
explained by the choice of material for the counts. The Thorndike, 
Horn and Dewey lists agreed in excluding from the first thousand 
Such common words as alive, angry, eighteen, push, smell, twice, 
wet and worst. y " 

Information obtained from such word counts, however extensive 
the range and variety of material and however great in quantity, 
Cannot be considered reliable for the teaching of English as a 
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foreign language. It was for this reason that the experts decided 
that no word list could be valid unless based on certain principles 
and reached by following certain procedures. The most important 
of these were: 


l. The selected vocabulary should be drawn up in the form of 


a General Word-List together with a corresponding list of colloca-. 


tions (i.e. units of vocabulary such as at once, of course, that are 
more than simple words). 5 . 

2. The effective unit of the General Word-List should be a given 
word together with a selection of its commonest derivatives and 
compounds. The given word should be called the head-word. 
(Thus the noun back, head-word, includes the adverb back, as in 
"look back', the verb back, as in *back a car into a garage", the 
adjective backward, as in ‘backward children or crops’, the adverb 
backwards, and the compound backbone. But backer meaning 
‘one who backs a horse’, &c. would be excluded as of comparatively 
Tare occurrence.) , 

3. Members of homonyms should be counted as separate units. 
(Thus bank as in ‘river bank’ and bank as in ‘Bank of England 
were two head-words.) 

4, Each word should include its inflected forms, if any. (Thus 
the verb be as head-word covers the finites am, is, are, was, were 
the non-finites be, being and been, the noun being, and such con 
pounds as well-being.) f 

5. Each word should include all the main semantic varieties. 

6. When a word has two or more semantic varieties that differ 
so widely that the connexion between them, although shown by 
etymology, is not otherwise obvious, each variety should be liste 
as a separate unit. (Thus, too, the adverb of degree, is liste¢ 
separately from too meaning ‘also’, and hardly, as in ‘hardly any > 
is not to be listed with the adjective and adverb hard.) agi 

7. The principle of ‘range’ should be considered when deciding 
whether to include or exclude a word listed by the word counte 
A word is said to have a wide range if it is found to occur once : 
each of fifty different texts and to have a narrow range if it ce 

perhaps fifty times in one particular text and not at all in the othe 
forty-nine. (The older word lists gave such words identic? 
frequency ratings.) " 

8. Additional credit should be given to a word if it has à aes 
number of regularly formed derivatives, e.g. friend, with its ar 
tives (un)friendly, (unfriendliness, friendless, and friendship d 
trasted with enemy with its solitary derivative enmity); if it ente 


t o 
into a large number of compounds, e.g. bed, serving as a key : 
bedroom, bedtime, beddin 


so: : oca 
» &c.; or if it occurs in common coll 


a — 
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tions, e.g. course, occurring in of course, in the course of, and 
as a matter of course. 

These principles governed, to a large extent, the work of the 
experts who attended the Carnegie Conference in 1934, and 
continued this work in London in the following year. The lists 
examined at their meetings were the Faucett-Maki combination 
of the Thorndike and Horn lists, the two Tokyo Interim Reports, 
those words in West's Defining Vocabulary? (as used for his New 
Method Dictionary) that were not included in these lists, and a 
residue of words in ten other selected lists. 

The introductory matter to the 1936 Report shows the thorough- 
ness with which the work was done. The main criteria were word 
frequency, structural value, universality in respect of geographic ' 
area, subject range, value for purposes of definition of other words, 
value for word-building, and stylistic function. The discussion of 
these criteria on pages 12 to 21 of the 1936 Report (now out of 
print) is so interesting and valuable that it is to be regretted that 
it was not reprinted in the 1953 volume with the revision of the 
General Service Vocabulary. Indeed, most of this introductory 
matter deserved to be reprinted. 

Probably the most important of the criteria was that of ‘structural 
value’. Different vocabularies are likely to be needed by those 
Whose chief aim is to read a language, by those who want to write 
it, and by those who wish to speak it. But all classes of learners 
Will need to know the structural words. Fries, in his Teaching and 
Learning English as a Foreign Language?, prefers the term ‘function 
words’, and defines them as ‘those words which, although some of 
them may have also full-word meaning content, primarily or largely 
Operate as means of expressing relationships of grammatical 
Structure.’ Structural, or function, words are to be distinguished 
from ‘content’ words. The broad distinction is between words we 
Speak with and words standing for things or concepts we speak 
about. Sweet referred to them as ‘form-words’ and ‘full words’; 
the Chinese call the form-words ‘empty words’. 

The structural words include the verbs be and have and other 
auxiliaries, the articles, the demonstratives, the pronouns, interro- 
Batives, and a large number of adverbs, prepositions and conjunc- 
tions. These are the words that it is most difficult but yet most 
important to learn well. Bloomfield, in his book Language?, 


1A defining vocabulary in 1490 words. An account of this is to be found in 
Bulletin 1V of the Department of Educational Research in the Ontario College 
9f Education, at the University of Toronto, Canada. 


* Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1946. 
? Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1933. 
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devotes a chapter to a whole class of structurals used for sub- 
stitution. They include not only the pronouns but the anomalous 
finites (used to avoid repetition in short answers, in such sentences 
as ‘He works as hard as the others do’, &c.), and such words as 
so, as in ‘He’s a lazy fellow and I told him so.’ . 

One of the most valuable contributions made by those who drew 
up the Carnegie Word List was this insistence upon the importance 
of the structural words. Those who write textbooks for the teaching 
of English find it helpful to know which words they may exclude 
from a three- or four-year course, words that are of such infrequent 
occurrence that they may be ignored. They find it much more helpful, 
however, to be informed which words they must include, and which 
words must receive thorough treatment and frequent repetition. 
Three such words are already, yet and still. The student of English 
can learn a score of content words in much less time than it will 
take him to learn the correct use of these three. He has to associate 
yet and already. (Has the game started vet? Yes, it has already 
started.) He has to associate still (affirmative statements) with 
not any more or not any longer. (Is Mr. Green still living in Coventry : 
No, he's rot living there any longer. He has moved to Reading.) 
Even an innocent-looking word like quite is used in ways that will 
give trouble. Empson, in his Structure of Complex Words!, has 
some interesting examples of its various meanings and some amusing 
examples of misuse. His Japanese students, having learnt quite 
as a synonym for very, would write ‘the death of Lear is quite 
tragic’, or ‘the Fool was quite a nice friend for Lear’. 

Another valuable contribution made by the Carnegie experts was 
their indication of semantic varieties. Early word lists gave the verb 
depend, noted that it occurred in the second thousand most frequently 
occurring words, and left it at that. The Carnegie Report gave wr 
three senses (1) be Supported by, (2) trust, and (3) be conditione 
by. This, of course, is the kind of information we may find in 2 
dictionary. Its value in the Report is that we have the considere 
judgments of the experts on which semantic values we may ™ 
expected to include and which we may reasonably exclude from a 
Beginners’ Course. The 1936 Report, however, failed in one respect: 
It supplied inadequate recommendations as to which of the semanti? 
varieties supplied in it deserved Priority. This question, with a Ve" 


: s 
such as ge? or a noun such as way, is an important one. The expert 


had, in 1934 and 1935, no reliable information on which to bas? 
such recommendations. 


i i They were aware of the need for s 
information and a semantic count was one of their suggest * 
subjects for research?, The work was done by Lorge and Thorndi 


*Chatto and Windus, 1951, * See page 5 of the 1936 Report. 
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anda report appeared in 1938. This work has been used by West in 
his revision of the Carnegie List. An explanation of the semantic 
count, written by Lorge, is included in the introductory matter. 
West's revision, therefore, is a volume that gives the vocabulary 
of the Carnegie Report plus semantic frequencies. Dr. Jeffery, 
Director of the University of London Institute of Education, in his 
Foreword, pays a tribute to West’s work with which all of us will 
agree: ‘As a member of the distinguished band of workers in the 
field of vocabulary selection who attended the New York Conference 
in 1934, and as one who has continued to interest himself in the 
Subject, it is fitting that he should bring this phase of research into 
the teaching of English to what looks like being a culmination, since 
attention is now shifting to structural problems. All who are 
concerned with the spread of English throughout the world must be 
oe to him for the energy and experience he has brought to 
e task’, ] 


The Technique of Reading Aloud 
toa Class | 
MICHAEL WEST 


aluable for (1) practice in under- 
appreciation of literature; 
it can be of little value; it 


READING ALOUD to the class is v 
Standing correctly spoken English, (2) 
but, unless this reading is well done, 
may even be a boring penance to the listeners. 1 

In the first place it is necessary to emphasize the fact that Reading 


Aloud to a class is not the same thing as mere Reading Aloud. In 
Order to understand a difficult passage, or in order to appreciate 
the musical quality of a poem one often reads aloud to oneself. 
In Silent Reading vocalizing is suppressed; in such Reading Aloud, it 
1s admitted: that is all the difference. Essentially both are processes 
in which printed matter conveys ideas to an individual mind. 
hen a teacher speaks to the class, or when an orator addresses 
4 meeting, he faces his audience; his eyes seek out individual 
members of that audience as he contacts one part of his audience 
after another and binds them into comprehending and feeling 
Tàpport with himself, Essentially it is a process in which a speaker 
Conveys ideas and feelings to coup-of minds—but it is not 
reading. — z > 
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In Reading Aloud to a Class these two things are combined; 
or perhaps we should rather say that the teacher endeavours to 
combine them; for one has only to study the News Reels or to 
attend a course of public lectures (particularly scientific lectures) 
to observe how seldom this combination is successfully achieved. 

It is worth-while to classify the failures. 

First there is The Soliloquist. He reads aloud in the lecture hall 
in just the same way as he would read aloud in the solitude of his 
study. The audience might as well not be there: indeed one wishes 
that they would silently steal away; one by Ohe; so that, at the 
conclusion of the discourse, the lecturer would look up astonished 
to find himself in an empty room. 

Second, there is The Eye-flicker. As if suspecting that such a 
trick might be played upon him, from time to time he flicks his 
eyes up from the paper up at the audience to make sure that they 
are still there, and then concentrates upon his paper as before. 

Third, there is The Bobber. He reads some of the words to the 
paper and says some of them to the class. He bends his head down 
to read the paper and then raises it to speak the last few words of 
the sentence to the class. The effect produced is suggestive of the 
courtship of ducks. 

Fourth, there is The Fanner. He takes his papers in his hand and 
raises them to read, lowering them occasionally so as to direct 
some of the words at the class. In so doing he waves his papers UP 
and down as if he were fanning the class. 

The solution of this problem of combining Reading to oneself 
with Speaking to a class lies in a simple piece of arithmetic. The 
rate of silent reading is from about 300 to 600(-+) words a minute: 
The rate of deliberate speech (as in addressing a meeting) is from 
90 to 120 words a minute. Thus in one second the reader can take 
in from 5 to 10 words; in one second he can speak from 15 tO 
words. The Eye-span (the number of words which can be taken 
in at one glance) is about 10 to 12 words. (It is perhaps necessary 
to explain that the eye in reading moves along the line in a series 
of hops; it takes in a bunch of words at each resting-place: during 
the actual movement there is no vision.) 

The Technique of Reading Aloud to a class consists in silently 
gathering up as many words as possible in a momentary glance at 
the book, and then (looking at the class) delivering these words 1^ 
such a Way as to establish a rapport, just as if one were speaking 
to an audience. The reader never speaks while looking at the book : 
every word is said to the audience—to one bit of the audienco? 
Du dus the speed of Silent Reading, the better will be s 

ing Aloud. Thus, assuming that the reader has prepared 
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passage beforehand, he can reasonably be expected to snatch 
10 words in a one-second glance; and he will take about 6 seconds 
to deliver them. Thus the Silence is only one-sixth of the Speech. 
A half-second snatch (gathering up five words) is no longer than 
à normal punctuation pause; so the Reader seems to be looking 
at and speaking directly to the class all the time. 

The technique whereby this result is achieved is very simple, 
although it requires practice to perfect it. Above all, success 
depends on the possession of a very high rate of Silent Reading: 
the slow silent reader cannot successfully read aloud. The 
commonest fault in the beginner consists in saying the last few 
Words of each word-group to the book. No words must be spoken 
while looking at the book: every single word is said to the class. 

The technique is as follows: 

Keep the thumb in the margin of the book to mark the place: 
as you read, move the thumb down. In case of a long line of print 
use both thumbs. Hold the book so that its lower edge is about 
level with the left nipple, and about 8 or 10 inches away from the 
body. (Notice that the book is held slightly to the left, not straight 
in front: this is important.) Test the correctness of the position; 
it should be possible to read the book or look at any part of the 
class without moving anything except the eyes. The head must not 
move, and the book must not be flapped up and down. 

You now glance down at the book, gather up an ‘eyeful’ of 
6 to 10 words, then say them to the class, giving one or two words 
here, two or three there, catching the eyes of the listeners in doing 
so. (The inattentive may be aroused by directing successive volleys 


at the same target.) 

_ In reading ordinary pr 
little (says one's own wort 
Wording of the book): indee 


It gives a greater reality, a greater sense o! ) 
Tead to) in the class. In reading poetry, of course, this cannot be 


done, but the technique described above is very beneficial to poetry- 
Teading: it is a sure preventive of ceremonial chanting, as if the 
Teader were singing in his bath instead of conveying to a listener a 
meaning, exquisitely expressed indeed in rhythmic language—but a 
meaning, M 

, Such reading aloud is not for the teacher's use alone: it 1s essen- 
tially necessary to the class also. Whenever a pupil reads aloud 
he should be made to gather silently an eyeful; then look up and 
Say it to the teacher, or to the class, or (in reading aloud a play) 
to the pupil playing the other character- The reason for this is 
Obvious: in mere reading aloud words go in at the eyes and out 


ose it does not matter if one ‘vamps’ a 
ds here and there in place of the exact 
d this may be done intentionally as 
e of being spoken to (not 
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of the mouth; they need not necessarily be understood at all. But 
in the method described above, ideas go in at the eyes, are carried - 
for a second in the mind; then re-expressed. A pupil learns to speak 
by speaking: he cannot learn to speak by vocalizing printed words; 
but here (looking up) he is speaking; he is saying ideas carried 
(however momentarily) in the mind, and he is saying them t0 
someone. s T 


The teacher may be tempted to object that his pupils cannot be td 


expected to do this. Certainly they cannot be expected to read at 
sight an unprepared passage in this way. (Indeed few foreign 
teachers of English have. either the silent reading speed or the 
eye-span to read at sight in this manner: the passage must be. 
prepared.) In the case of the pupils the passage so read aloud will 
have been intensively studied up to the point of near-memorization: 
hence they have little difficulty in Reading and Looking up. 

Such near-memorization with prompted reproduction (as in 
such Reading Aloud) is in fact perhaps better. than complete 
memorization as for reciting. A comp etel ; memorized passage ca 


^ 


ef a A h oe $ . 
be parrotted without any sense of the meaning; but in such readin 
aloud thought of the meaning is an essential part, of the process. 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by A. S. HORNBY 


Questions from readers should be addressed to Mr. A. S. Hornby, c/o. English 
Language Teaching, The British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, W.1. 


QUESTION.— What is the difference between a ‘ram and a train, 
and between a bus and a coach? ' j 
ANSWER.—In the early days there was a clearly marked difference 
between tram and train. The first trams were horse-drawn vehicles 
running on rails laid on the streets of a town. Passengers boarded 
trams without previously purchased tickets. Trams ran at regular 
and frequent intervals so that no timetable was needed. The first 
trains consisted of a series of carriages or wagons drawn by a 
Steam-driven locomotive on rails laid on specially made tracks 
across country, not on ordinary streets or roads. Trains ran In 
accordance with a schedule or time-table, and tickets hed ho! be 
bought before boarding the train. - QS M as MUN 
Definitions’ made to fit these early days soon became out of 
date. Trams were driven by electric power. In many European 
towns trams were made to pull one or more trailer cars. In some 
Countries new lines for electrically propelled single cars were built. 
These lines (inter-urban lines) might run across country and be 
independent of both ordinary roads and of established steam 
railway lines. On some of the older railway lines, especially near 
large towns, electric train services were introduced, running at such 
frequent and regular intervals that no time-table was needed. On 
Short branch lines we often see, today, single coaches anyen by 
lesel engines. These are not trams, but they do not fit into tl e 
traditional definition of train (‘a series of carriages . - E A 
The first buses were, like the first trams, vehicles that plied 
along the streets of towns. They were drawn by horses. With the 
invention of the internal combustion engine buses soon ia 
Successful rivals of the trams and the word omnibus was shortene 
to bus. (Omnibus today is rarely seen except In names of business 


Companies that operate them and still ip game towns fr ian 
indicating ‘stops’, though Bus Stop `s much Ad - the 
Minibuses Stop Here.) Tram rails were usually lai 9 ts to 
centre of the street. assengers had to leave Pistited AS: 
oard them and had to risk the traffic when they alighted. d 
traffic grew heavier this risk became more and ore nran lled 
Many municipalities have now changed from oam occum 
trams running on rails to electrically propelled buses Nara 
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they do not run on rails, can stop at the side of the road. These 
get their power from overhead wires and are known as trolley buses. 
London has now lost all its old trams and has, instead, petrol- 
driven buses and trolley buses. . 

The word coach is now used of long-distance motor vehicles. 
The difference between bus and coach is that the bus usually makes 
frequent stops and has comparatively short runs; the coach makes 
infrequent stops and makes comparatively long journeys. The 
coach, because it does long-distance journeys, is usually fitted 
with more comfortable seats than the bus. The bus may have two 
decks; the coach is a single-decker. Visitors to London will be 
familiar with the bright red two-decker buses and the green coaches 
that go out from London to places fifty or more miles away. There 
are coach services from London to all parts of Britain. 

Whether tram or train is the ‘right word’ depends in doubtful 
cases, probably, upon local history. If the line was originally used 
by steam trains, it is likely that the word train will still be used. 
even if, today, the service consists of single carriages, electrically 


"i A DAE h 
propelled, or of single Diesel cars. We are conservative in sucl 
matters. 


QUESTION. —Is the word plenty synonymous with a /ot, a great du 
a large number (amount), and similar phrases that are to f 
preferred in affirmative statements to much and many? I ne 
often seen, in textbooks, all these phrases grouped together withou 
any indication of difference in usage. z þer 
ANSWER.—Plenty may mean the same as a lot or a large nu? f 
(or amount). But it is not a synonym. Plenty also has the idea : 
sufficiency, of enough for one's needs. If you have unexpecte 
guests, you might look at the larder and say ‘Oh, we've plenty. s 
food and drink.’ This need not mean that you have large quani. 
It means merely that you have sufficient quantities for the peer 
of entertaining the unexpected guests. If you are going tO say: 
Station to catch a train you may look at your watch and i 
"We've plenty of time.’ This need not mean that you have ws 
dawdle; it means merely that you have time to get to the ge 
without having to rush there. ;« more 
Of the other phrases, a large amount (number, quantity) 15, is eat 
suitable for formal writing and a lot (or lots) is colloquial. ew 
Britain imports a large quantity of food from Australia and pis 


Zealand.” This is formal style. ‘What a lot that boy pata” 
colloquial. 


in 
en 
QUESTION.—I recently came across the sentence: ‘I have be 
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Austria five years ago, and I remember Some places very well. 
Would it not be better to use the past tense? *T was in Austad 
ANSWER.— Yes, the past tense is needed here. ‘I was in 

five years ago." 


QUESTION.—Is it possible to use sightseeing in the pru a S 
say: ‘Have you had many good sightseeings today? or 8 
and see the sightseeings’? ? 

ee Ne i Word 46 not ussd in the plural. beep 
its correct use: ‘Are you fond of sightseeing? ‘I "s eerie rd 
Seeing. ‘Shall we go sightseeing? "After a roun F i eh you 
She was exhausted. The sentences quoted ES e: cie sihis? 
Seen many interesting sights today?’ and I'll go and see 2 


QUESTION.—Are there any rules about the mm of infinitives and 
Serunds after verbs indicating like and dislike? 4—" 
ANSWER.—No, there are no rules. When the e like (enjoy, 
thing permanent or frequent, the gerund is pref sguidve is possible: 
love, &c.) swimming in summer.’ But the pes itive is almost 
If the reference is to a particular occasion, the S ee i 
always used. ‘I should like to go for a swim this tt : infinitive, not 
After verbs indicating wishes and expectations n to go to the 
the gerund, is used. ‘We want (wish, hope, exp 5 
Seaside next month. - 5 
519. at patterns 
RUESTION.— When is appear a sygonym for Sem. Dareus T 
is appear used and what are its meanings in hen it is used with a 
ANSWER.— Appear means the same as seem cif tobe the thien 
‘o-infinitive or an adjective: ‘He appeared i» ‘The house appeared 
"Why does she appear (seem) (to DOSE ith an adverbial adjunct 
(seemed) (to be) deserted.’ Appear is € to view. ‘The ship 
and then means ‘become visible’ or mm n thi tap of the fll 
appeared on the horizon.” "When we reac a r preparatory it and 
the town appeared below us.’ When used a P mast exiclésr? 
followed by a clause, appear may mean d sentences of 
t appeared that he had already serve > (It is becoming clear 
imprisonment. ‘It begins to appear that. . . - 


that . , |. or it looks as though.) 
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ENGLISH FOR NEW SETTLERS, Book One. 64 pages. Department of 
Education, Wellington, New Zealand. 


Large numbers of displaced persons of all ages, trades and 
professions have, in recent years, settled in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and other parts of the English- 
speaking world. For these settlers the learning of English is not an 
academic exercise. It is a pressing necessity. They are helped by 
being surrounded by English-speaking people but are handicapped, 
in many cases, by having passed the age at which the acquisition of 
a new language is easiest. Many of them lack the skills needed for 
serious study. : 

The New Zealand Department of Education is making serious 
efforts to tackle the problems of teaching English to these settlers. 
This small book appears to be well designed for its purpose. |” 
deals with essentials, is attractively produced and illustrated, and is 
practical. It teaches the kind of English the settlers will need in 
their new life and new work. 

Those who have to teach English to settlers in New Zealand are 
unlikely to have experience of their work. To help them there 1$ a 
practical Teacher's Manual. This provides a well-designed collection 
of Substitution Tables, suggestions for Action Chains (the Gouin 
‘Series’, but much more practical), and exercises for teaching 
structural verbs and the verb tenses. , 

These books should be examined by teachers in other English- 
speaking countries where the task of teaching English to new settlers 
exists. The displaced person who is an immigrant deserves a 
needs all the help that can be given him to enable him to feel quickly 
at home in his new and strange environment. 


s 
THE POWER OF SPEECH. K. C. Masterman. 174 pages. Longman 
Green. 7s. 6d. 


This book, which falls into two quite distinct parts, is addressed 
principally to young readers, and deals in a simple way with many 
of those problems of language which are of growing importance 
in the modern world, but which tend to be neglected in schoo’ 
It is difficult to be simple, interesting, and yet not misleading when 
writing about language, and the book is not without blemishes: 
Nevertheless, it may be recommended as a useful introduction t 

many aspects of general linguistics, and of the study of English- 
both for pupils in upper forms and for the general reader 25 we 
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Part I, entitled ‘Language in General: Speech, Writing and the 
Recording of Speech’, is introduced by two short chapters on 
The Importance of Language and The Origin of Language. They 
are followed by chapters on The Mechanism of Speech and The 
Sounds of Speech, and here some slight weaknesses in phonetics 
are apparent: the vocal chords, for instance, do not vibrate *much 
as a violin string’ (p. 17), and Paul Passy’s definition of vowels 
and consonants is misunderstood (p. 19). There are also weaknesses. 
in the next chapter on Receiving and Recording Sounds, where the 
information given is more than a little out of date. A rather 
mysterious reference is made to ‘important new methods’ which 
an American university has developed and patented" (p. 32), but, 
although wire recording is described, the modern tape recorder 
receives no mention. The remainder of Part I deals with writing. 
There are four chapters: Writing and Alphabets, The Story of our 
Alphabet, The Breakdown of Alphabets, and The International 
Phonetic Alphabet. It has for some time been the custom in certain 
academic quarters to maintain that written language is not really 
language at all, and the author may perhaps be excused for being 
influenced by this current fashion. It is, however, almost meaning- 
less to say that writing is ‘less exact’ than sound recording (p. 37); 
and it is most unlikely that kymograph tracings are the writing of 
the future (p. 33). It is simply not true that writing is, either in its 
origin or in its actual use, ‘a makeshift for speaking’ (p. 114); 
| Writing has its own separate functions to fulfil, and it fulfils them 
on the whole effectively. These injustices to written language apart, 
however, this section of the book contains an adequate account 
of how writing developed and of the evolution of the alphabet, an 
explanation of why a need for spelling reform should have arisen 
in the case of many languages, and a description of the L.P.A. 
| alphabet (more care, incidentally, could have been taken in the 
| printing of the phonetic symbols). 
| Part II has a rather tenuous connexion with Part I, and is almost 


a separate little treatise on its own. Entitled ‘English: Its Origin, 


Growth and Rivals’, it is introduced by a chapter (World Languages 
| and our Own) which discusses, rather vaguely, how languages are 
| Classified, and shows the place of English among the various language 

families of the world. The four following chapters contain a straight- 
| forward description of the development of English and of its present 
| situation. (Although this book was produced in Australia, very 

little attention is paid to Australian English in it.) Two chapters 
on a wider problem conclude. The first, entitled Babel, discusses 
the advantages of international communication and describes the 
attempts that have been made to construct artificial auxiliary 


MEN 
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languages; the second, headed Can an Existing Language Solve 
the Problem?, answers this question in favour of English. — - 
The book is well illustrated throughout by diagrams and charts. 
Its usefulness for schools is increased by the questions which follow 
a number of the chapters; adequate answers to most of these will 
require not only careful thought but a certain amount of outside 
reading (there is a good brief bibliography, though it contains 
nothing on Basic English, which is discussed—on the whole 
favourably—at some length). Two appendices give a selection of 
Latin and Greek derivatives in English, and there is an index. 


ADVENTURES INTO POETRY FOR AFRICAN SCHOOLS. Edited by D. w. 
Grieve. 222 pages. Macmillan. 5s. 6d. 
(Pupil’s Book. 110 pages. 3s.) 


This is an anthology containing one hundred poems. The Teacher’s 
Book begins with eleven sections (35 pages) on: The Teaching of 
Poetry, Principles underlying the Successful Poetry Lesson, The 
Language of Poetry, Patterns in Poetry, What Kind, of. Poetry 
should we Teach?, The Interpretation of Poetry, The Poetry 
Lesson. The purpose of these sections is ‘to indicate metho s and 
techniques whereby the children will come to appreciate poetry.’ 
It ends with sixty-two pages of ‘Teaching Notes’; these are ‘to 
help the teacher to direct his own and the children’s attention to 
the main ideas of the poem . . . and so to lead him to a true inter- 
pretation, so that he in turn may lead the children to realize the 
full meaning of the poem.’ There are many anthologies for schools 
in England with similar sections on teaching poetry and with notes 
on the poems, and not one of them can ‘be safely rei ommended 
to a teacher, because they lead attention away from the poem 
and its poetic experience. Can this new anthology do what it 
hopes to do—direct attention to the poem—where all these others 
have failed? It can. A strict scrutiny of the theory of aesthetics 
and philosophy of art underlying the practical suggestions and 
commentary on poetry teaching in the opening sections and in the 
notes on the poems has surprisingly found no unsound doctrines 
and no unsound teaching techniques. The writer must be COn- 
gratulated in achieving what so many others have failed to do. 
The selection of poems and verse js noteworthy: it is fresh an 

evidently has been carried out with great care. Certain types ° 
poem are adjudged to be suitable for African children while others 
that one would have expected to find have no place. Out of the 
hundred poems, there are, for instance, twenty on animals, twenty 
about natural phenomena—sun, moon, morning, night, stars» 
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planets, winds, rainbow and rain, eleven about young children, 
and only twelve are narrative poems. This is surprising: under- 
standably, Africans have not that love of nature and the natural 
unspoiled world that we find in Europe, especially in northern 
countries; but African children are not different from other children, 
and their interests in the wonder of life in its many forms and in 
the mysteries of existence can be aroused and fostered through the 
arts—with wise teaching. As Mr Grieve says: ‘Poetry opens up 
a whole new world of experience.’ But criticism of the selection of 
poems is disarmed, for the book ‘embodies the results of a small- 
scale investigation into the teaching of poetry which was carried 
out in schools by students of the Institute of Education of the 
University College of the Gold Coast... representative poems 
of each kind were tried out in class, and where these were successful, 
Other poems of a similar nature have been included.* 

The editor suggests that the book should be used in ‘the last 
two years of the Primary School course, where this course extends 
Over eight or more years, and for the corresponding classes of 
herd and Middle Schools where these exist. It would also be 
found "utt in. 


" the junior forms of Secondary Schools. The 
Teacher's Edition . . . should prove particularly valuable as a guide 
to method in Training Colleges for Primary and Middle School 
Teachers. "The editor is claiming here a great deal for his own 
book: but the reviewer's experience in teaching in Africa and his 
Own investigations in African schools lead him to the opinion that 
these claims are not extravagant. The Pupil's Book will certainly 
be useful in the lower forms of Secondary Schools in Africa; and 
the Teacher's Edition, we hope, will be used in Training Colleges 
Of all kinds in Africa, and elsewhere, whenever poetry lessons are 
being discussed, described and demonstrated (for demonstration is 
the only way to teach young teachers how to present poetry in the 
classroom). The claims of the editor are not extravagant, for it is 
evident that the book, especially the Teachers Edition, could be 
used all over the world wherever the children's command of 
English is good enough for them to enjoy these poems and verses. 
It is a contribution to education and to the better teaching of 


literature, 


BUILD UP YOUR ENGLISH. A. J. Glover. 192 pages. Dpnt. 3s. 

This book is described as ‘A Two Years’ Course’ of ‘exercises 
designed to increase a student’s vocabulary in a variety of ways’, 
Suitable for preparation for the Cambridge Lower Certificate and 
Similar examinations.’ It is designed for use before the author's 
Enrich Your English. 
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The book is in twenty-five sections, each divided into two parts, 
A and B. Part A is made up of exercises in which the student 1s 
required to show that he knows the meanings of words and phrases. 
by definition, by using them in sentences, by giving their opposites, 
or by writing short descriptions. There are also exercises requiring 
the composition of dialogues and essays. Part B consists of short 
extracts from well-known authors, each followed by a variety of 
exercises. These include comprehension tests, précis, exercises in 
reported speech, and further work on composition. . 

The book will be useful in secondary schools in Great Britain and 
in schools abroad where students work for the Cambridge Lower 
Certificate. 


LEARNING ENGLISH. B. J. M. Monks and D. I. Luard. 80 pages- 
Macmillan. 2s. 


The authors teach in Hong Kong and have written this book for 
young children who are learning English as a foreign language 
It is an elementary grammar, with numerous exercises of the 
completion and conversion type. h 

The vocabulary used in the exercises is so large and covers Be 
à wide range that the book appears to be suitable only for learner 
who have done three or four years’ work. Yet the grammar i$ "i 
the kind that should be known by the end of the second year. E 
book may be useful for corrective work but is not likely to be neoe 
in schools that have worked through a well-designed English course 


t. 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING. J. O. Gauntlet 
150 pages. Sanseido, Tokyo. 160 Yen. 


The work of the Institute for Research in English Teaching a 
Tokyo between the two world wars, under the guidance of y 
H. E. Palmer, was known to students of linguistic methodoloP^ 
everywhere. It has had considerable influence upon langu“? 
Courses in recent years. 


n 
_ This small book, recently published in Tokyo, shows that ri 
is still intensely interested in the problems of language teachi till 
and that her teachers, Japanese, British and American, arè j 
engaged in fruitful research. res 
The book is made up of the material used in a series of - 
delivered at Nanzan University, Nagoya, in November ish 
December, 1951. The lectures deal with (1) aims of the Lage 
Language Course, (2) Survey of Teaching Methods, (3) Psy and 
logical Problems, (4) Phonetics and Tonetics, (5) Structur? Jems 
Idiomatic Features in Action, and (6) Organizational ne 
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Sees the book emphasis is on problems of teaching at an 
iti 1 level. Most writers deal chiefly with the beginning stage; 
$ useful, therefore, to have such constructive discussion of the 
Work of later stages. 
P gg that Japan, although cut off from the West during the 
PSU oet Is again abreast of the work that is being done in this 
Pike Ead America. The work done by Professors Fries and 
elita their associates at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
"DEG = Interests Japanese educationists. They are still strong 
a » r er of the oral approach and of the use of phonetic trans- 
T at the beginning stage. How many countries are there 
S learners (twelve years and upwards) are required to be 
Sen ar with the phonetic transcription of all new words as they 
EL their Readers? This is regular practice in Japan. 
mc students of methodology will find much that is useful and 
easi] ating in these lectures. The book is, unfortunately, not 
1Y obtainable through the usual commercial channels, but 
Me has a scheme of book tokens that can be used for the 
ase of books where there are currency and other difficulties. 


PENT MEMENTO DE PRONONCIATION ANGLAISE. P. Henrion. 33 pages. 
idier, 
ome an offprint, sold separately, of the phonetic introduction to 
writ, Nglish course for French learners called Fluent English. It is 
hon in French, and it provides an excellent summary of the 
Phonetics of English, compact, yet covering the differences between 
a sh and French pronunciation in great detail and with 
(the able clarity. The reader is introduced to phonetic transcription 
a Pete alphabet being used) by a demonstration of how it is 
iw? led to French, and the various points to be covered are presented 
Ph SIX carefully graded stages, the first four of which deal with 
m netics in the strict sense of the word, the fifth with orthoepic 
is 4 and the sixth with the place of the stress-accent. Special care 
Svoted to intonation. There are copious diagrams, and a number 
exercises, The booklet is attractively produced, and is highly 


€cor 
Mmended to French learners. 


: J 
ki TO SPELL, C, Whitaker-Wilson. 82 pages. The World's Work. 
S. 


‘There 4 h. 
Toon 21S only one way to spell English correctly" writes t 


t a word and remember what it looked like.’ Not very 
ikely to be particularly 


Il that that is precisely 


he author: 


a 

Pro 
pd advice, one might think, and unl 
to bad spellers, who know very we 


`N 


e. 
Ls 


$ 
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what they cannot do. It is difficult to see how this book xm a 
much help to anybody whose memory refuses to work in that : d. 
The following quotations should give an idea of the me 
approach to the subject: "There is something about tyre W me 
looks nicer to go on a wheel than fire which has also ano ns 

meaning altogether’ (p. 24). ‘English usage now favours ene 
As close is derived from the Middle English closen and en is also 


thoroughly English, this form has now completely superseded the 
older form inclose’ (p. 32). 


F. 
BRITISH MEDICAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. AN ANTHOLOGY. G- 
Petrie & C. E. Eckersley. Longmans Green. 12s. 6d. 


This book contains twenty-four pages of extracts from, be 
biographies of British pioneers of medicine (Harvey, Jenner. Lis » 
&c.) and five pages of selected sayings. The rest of the book vd 
pages) contains extracts from modern medical writings. There ° 
twenty-one excellent half-tone portraits. rpts 
The syntax and (to some extent) the vocabulary of the exce p 
have been simplified, and there is a glossary of non-technical bes. 
which are outside the 3,000 word vocabulary of Eckersley's Essen 
English course. Technical words are not explained. fully 
All technical works simplified for the foreign student are grate lish 
to be welcomed, since the greatest educational value of Enpa 
study is the access which it gives to technical information: ifie 
this is a book of an unusual and very interesting type. SimP who 
technical books are designed for three kinds of reader :—thos¢ 
have :cal know 
(a) adequate general vocabulary but deficient technical 
ledge (e.g. the English reader of popular science): b 
(b) inadequate general vocabulary and deficient tec rW 
knowledge (e.g. the foreign reader of such books as wi. i 
E. Flood’s series of popular science books written 
a limited vocabulary); 


(c) inadequate general vocabulary but adequate te 
knowledge. , 1 term 
This book is of Type (c). Many (if not most) of the technica yalificd 
of science and medicine are internationally current, and the T e 
scientist objects to having such terms explained to him, as dee of 
in books of Types (a) and (b). This book assumes knoe outside 
the technical terms, but explains general words which fal 
the reader’s English vocabulary. <a techie, 
The difficulty lies, of course, in determining just what is à tin the 
term. Thus the words ‘signs’ and ‘symptoms’ are curren 


nical 


chnical 
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general vocabulary, but in medical writings have a definite and 
limited meaning. *"Exude' is explained in the Glossary: ‘transudation’ 
(page 113) is not. 

/ It is easy to pick holes in this most difficult of all branches of the 

simplified textbook writer's art. It is far more important to welcome 
every competent production and to admire the (probably 
unrewarded) care and courage of the writers. 
, In the opinion of this reviewer the book would perhaps be better 
if the forty less technical excerpts were separated from the sixty 
more specifically professional entries; and one would welcome a 
similar volume designed wholly for the lay public, e.g. simplified 
or glossaried selections from ‘Disabilities’ (The Lancet, 1952) with 
its Wonderful firsthand record of human courage and ingenuity in 
the face of common physical handicaps. i 


Other Books Received 


THE ENJOYMENT OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Duckworth & Co. 7s. 6d. A 
A useful introduction to the study of Shakespeare's plays. 


215 pages. Philip & 


F. E. Halliday. 116 pages. 


THE PARAGON DICTIONARY. J. Hargrave. 
Tacey, London. Limp Cloth 3s. 6d. Boards 55. 
n elementary English dictionary. 


PUNCTUATION. L. Oliphant. 67 pages. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
A short guide to the use of English punctuation. 
THE WONDERFUL WHITE HORSE AND OTHER stories. Glyn Davies. 


Oxford University Press. 15. 4d. NES. 
* addition to det Oxford Story Readers for Africa, Grade III. 
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Tests of Achievement 
in English Language 


D. F. ANDERSON 


"EXAMINATIONS are a necessary evil’ is probably the candid opinion 
of most teachers of English. Necessary they certainly are, for 
Without some form of assessment neither the pupil, nor the teacher 
nor the society that maintains the school would know the amount 
of progress that is being made in study. For the teacher especially, 
testing is important; in fact, it is an essential part of the teaching 
process, The more exactly we can measure the results achieved 
by our teaching the better it will be for our future work. The 
results of a test or examination are of greater importance for the’ 
teacher than for the pupils, because they reveal the efficiency or 
Inefficiency of the methods used. But even if the teacher were to 
dismiss examinations as unimportant, his pupils certainly will not. 
hat usually happens is that the pupils are so concerned about 
‘Tesults’ that the form of the examination determines their methods 
Of study. They learn English in order to pass the examination, 
and no matter what methods or materials the teacher may stress 
in his teaching, and no matter how desirable they may be theoretic- 
ally, if they do not form part of the syllabus for the examination 
the pupils will largely neglect them. Thus examinations practically 
determine the methods by which pupils study. It is important, 
therefore, that teachers should study carefully all possible ways of 
Carrying on this necessary work of examining, with a view to making 
it less of an evil. What then, are some of the main principles for 
drawing up a good examination in English? - i 
(1) The examination should attempt to cover all the main objec- 
tives of teaching, and should as far as possible, assess achievement 
in each one separately. In teaching English, for example, it is 
Commonly assumed that understanding spoken English is one of 
the four main skills to be taught, yet what place does this objective 
have in most examinations? Students are often sent to this country 
to take courses of lectures without any assessment of their under- 
Standing of spoken English, yet it is just as possible to test this 
ability and to mark it separately from general ability in English 
as it is to test achievement in reading English. T 
"The xamination should provide a fair sample of the pupil's 
attainments i In ‘conducting internal school examinations this 
Involves drawing up. uestions on the materials taught in such a 
Way as to cover as wide a range as possible. Even the best examina- 
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tion can be only a sample of all the pupil knows, but we should 
see that the sample is truly representative. A large number of short 
questions is preferable to a few longer ones, and a longer examina- 
tion is generally a fairer test than a short one. The questions 
should provide range from easy to difficult, so that the weaker 
pupil is able to show what he can do. í 
(3) An easier examination with a high pass mark is preferable 
to a difficult paper with a low pass mark. It is advisable to set 
questions of which the pupils are presumed to know the answers 
rather thoroughly and then penalize errors by heavy deductions, 
rather than to set questions that depend on the pupils’ having 
knowledge of exceptional or unusual idioms and points of grammar 
and then to mark leniently. Learning English is largely a matter 
of acquiring skills and forming habits, so the examination shoul 
emphasize real mastery of the skills taught. The type of examination 
where the pass mark is 40 per cent and most of the questions require 
detailed information about the language, rather than skill in using 
it, is to be deprecated. Its effect on the pupils’ methods of studying 
is to cause them to over-emphasize the exceptional, the rare 4 
the abstruse, at the expense of skill in using the commoner ie 
structions and vocabulary which form the ordinary tissue of Englis 
as normally used by English-speaking people. Such an examination 
also encourages the half-learning of a wide range of materials e 
the expense of the thorough drilling of a smaller amount of o, 
fundamental material. It would be better for most teachers tO a 
papers embodying skills and materials that they have ‘hammere 
and then either to penalize errors very heavily, or to require S 
much higher pass mark. Learning of a foreign language that stop 
short of real mastery of fundamental skills and vocabulary !$ ir 
waste of time, and teachers can enforce this principle by the 
methods of examining. 


In this same connection, another point of importance in Cer 
Class tests is the use to which they are put after they have be 
marked. The natural concern of pupils is with their marks, ides 
the teacher is more concerned with the evidence the test provi ap 
of the success or failure of his teaching. The well tried formu a 
successful teaching is ‘Teach, test, then re-teach and re-test.’ 
implies that the teacher will make a careful analysis of the ps 


1 E 
to find which errors are common to any large section of ihe ints 
and that this will be followed by careful re-teaching of the m ing 
not mastered. A goo 


S : d test should therefore be diagnostic, cover ne 
the main points taught, and taking an adequate sampling. 
form of the questions should make the post-examination the 
of analysis of errors as simple as possible. Questions 2 
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type, ‘Make sentences with the following words’ will be more 
difficult to analyse than the type, ‘Fill in the blanks in these 
Sentences with words from the following list.’ This latter type, 
incidentally, enables the teacher to test a larger number of words 
In a shorter time. g 

(4) The test should be sound from a linguistic point of view. A 
good examination question should also make a good exercise for 
drilling the language. It should require the pupil to make use of 
the language in natural ways. As we aim at getting the pupil to 
think in English, translation should not provide the main type of 
examination question. The test should stress the pupil's use of 
English as a medium, rather than his ability to pass from one 
language to another. Since meaning depends upon the total 
Situation in which a person finds himself, full use should be made 
of the principle of presenting questions in a context rather than as 
Isolated words. The correct use of tenses, for example, cannot be 
tested very effectively in a series of short sentences. The need for 
Using certain tenses becomes clear only in a longer passage of 
Connected prose. The same consideration applies to the use of 
Synonyms. 

Dr Robert Lado of the English Language Institute, Michigan 
University, insists that before constructing tests of English, a 
double linguistic analysis should be carried out. First an analysis 
of English is required to find its characteristic structures, phonemes, 
&c., and secondly a similar analysis of the native language of the 
Pupils who are to be tested. The points of difficulty in learning the 
language arise, not where the structures or phonemes are similar, 
but where they are different. These are the points that should be 
tested. Dr Lado says, ‘Since we are dealing with foreign languages 
We assume that we will test people who already possess a system 
9r systems of linguistic signals in their native language. We can 
also assume that that system is similar to that of the foreign language 
In Some respects and different in others. By comparing the foreign 
language with the native language we can not only test those things 
Which are important in the foreign tongue but we can test par- 
ticularly those things which operate differently from the system of 
the native language of the student.? The conclusion to be drawn 
from this is that it is unsatisfactory to draw up English tests or 
€xaminations for general use with pupils of different languages. 

he test should take into account the particular difficulties that 
are likely to arise because of the previous linguistic background 


9f the pupil. This is a factor that teachers might well bear in mind 


* reer 5 7 gi arning, 
Robert Lado, Linguistic Science and Language Tests, Language Learning 


Vol. III, Nos. 3^4 (July-December 1950), p. 8l. 
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in constructing examinations for their own pupils, or for use ina 
particular language area. i 

(5) The form of the examination should be such as to make the 
results as objective and consistent as possible. In examining @ 
class, the teacher is attempting to measure as accurately as he can 
the various aspects of his pupils’ achievement. Measurement, 
however, that produces quite different results when applied by 
different persons is unsatisfactory for all concerned. Many com- 
monly used types of examination have been shown by investigation 
to be unreliable when considered from this point of view. Hartog, 
Rhodes and Burt carried out a thorough investigation of this 
subject, and some of their results may be quoted from The Marks 
of Examiners. 

Fifty scripts from the School Certificate Examination in French 
were marked by two Boards of Examiners each consisting of à 
Chief Examiner and six other examiners. Great care was taken 
in drawing up marking schemes, and trial markings of other papers 
were discussed. Yet in spite of most elaborate checking, in the 
final results the six examiners of Board I were all agreed on the 
placing of only 54 per cent of the papers in the four classes o 
Failure, Pass, Credit and Distinction. In a translation question” 
French prose into English—the difference between the average 
marks of the highest and lowest examiners was 7.5 per cent 1n one 
Board and 21.8 per cent in the other. In the case of translation 
of poetry the difference was still greater. This is an indication y 
the unreliability of translation as a form of test, even in conditions 
where extreme care had been taken to secure uniformity of marking: 
This general conclusion has been amply confirmed by other investig® 
tions. Coleman observes, ‘Two equally well qualified instructor? 
as has been repeatedly demonstrated, may vary as much as 20 
40 points in grading a translation or a free composition unit d 

Examinations in English as the native language proved to 8 
even less consistent. Hartog quotes an investigation where i 
School Certificate Examination papers were marked by er € 
regular examiners. ‘In the case of only one candidate out O 
48 were all seven examiners agreed as to the class in which he shou " 
be placed (i.e. Fail, Pass, Credit and Special Credit) and there be d 
only eight cases where six of the examiners were in agreemen < 
The free composition is particularly liable to variations in p te 
ment. On a two hours’ paper on Essay and Précis, one candi V 
milla” 


1 Hartog, P. J., Rhodes, E. C., Burt, C., The Mark. Examiners, Mat 
1936. Chapters 3 and 5-8. PPS OUR i 


2 " " è ev 
? Hawkes, Lindquist & Mann (Editors), The Construction and Use of achi 
ment Examinations, Harrap, 1935, p. 304. 
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Was awarded 28, 32, 46, 56, 56, 58 and 80 per cent by the seven 
examiners. In another extreme case the candidate was given 24, 
42, 48, 60, 60, 64 and 70. In a College Entrance Scholarship 
Examination the English Essay papers for 50 candidates were 
marked by five different examiners. The papers had to be placed 
in four classes—First class (67 per cent and over), Second class 
(50 to 66 per cent), Third class (33 to 49 per cent) and Fourth class 
(under 33 per cent). Of the 50 candidates, 17 were placed in three 
different classes by different examiners. One candidate was even 
8iven a First by one examiner and a Fourth by another. 

At a more elementary stage, in the Special Place Examination 
for children aged 10-11, the pupils were required to write sentences 
Showing the uses of pairs of words, each pair having some similarity 
of form. The question was marked out of a maximum of 12 by ten 
different examiners. Not a single paper out of 150 was given the 
Same mark by all ten examiners for this question. In over 60 
Per cent of the papers only two or three examiners gave the same 
Mark out of 12. The investigators comment, ‘There is thus no 
Semblance of agreement in the marking of the answers.’ Yet these 
Papers were marked by experienced, professional examiners. — 

i Even a single examiner cannot be relied on to be consistent with 
umself in marking. Hartog and Rhodes found in the case of a 
chool Certificate examination in History that when the examiners 
Marked the same scripts again after an interval of one year ‘they 

changed their minds as to the verdict of Pass, Fail and Credit in 

7? Cases out of a total of 210. Clearly a test of this kind cannot 

spire confidence.’ 

hese are only a selection of results from one out of a large 

Number of similar investigations. The general conclusion is that 
he conventional types of examination in English are marked on 

Such a subjective basis that the results cannot be relied on to give 

a fair and consistent estimate of pupils’ achievement. Many 

teachers are aware of the falsification of results due to subjective 

Judgment in the traditional forms of examination. If not, they are 

at least conscious of the amount of time required to mark such 

examinations, and would welcome forms of examination that 

Would be more objective in form and hence easier to mark. Such 

Objective forms of examination are commonly referred to as ‘tests’. 
he remainder of this article will be devoted to illustrating and 

discussing their application to the testing of achievement in English 

When learned as a foreign language. 

does tests are mentioned, many people | 

trie zed tests. These are tests of an objective 
Cut, revised, and then given to large num 


le at once think of stan- 
type that have been 
bers of pupils for 
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whom average scores for different ages or classes in school have 
been worked out. Individual pupils or whole classes can then be 
compared with the average achievement by giving them the same 
test. Thus it is possible in England or America to give a child a 
standardized reading test, and find that he is eight months ahead 
or a year behind the attainment of an average child of his own age. 
For purposes of comparison between schools, or for classifying 
pupils, or for selection for secondary education, such tests are very 
useful. Would it not be desirable to have such standardized tests 
for English as a foreign language? Unfortunately this is not à 
practical possibility. First there is the difficulty of finding a unit 
on which to standardize the results of the tests. Age cannot be 
used, for pupils start the study of English at widely different ages 
The number of years of English study would seem to provide @ 
basis for comparisons—so many hours for so many years. ut 
would it be fair to compare the accomplishment of a child of 10 
with that of a pupil of 18 simply because they had each studie 
English for five hours a week for three years? Besides, in one case 
a pupil might be having most of his other lessons taught in English: 
while in another English is taught purely as a second, or even t 
third language. Further, some pupils study English as their firs 
and only foreign language, which is in many cases quite differen 
in structure and vocabulary and even writing from their vernacula 
while others have already studied one or two European language 
before beginning English. Such differences would make comparisor” 
of average scores quite invalid. Second, there would be difficu 
in reaching widespread agreement as to the materials to be inclu E 
in the tests. What vocabulary is to be used? What knowledge." 
structure and usage is to be assumed? There is no common opin ch 
on such questions among English teachers. Lastly, even, ut ee 
tests were drawn up, would it be possible to have them administ? it 
under strictly similar conditions in a large number of d! E r 
countries, so as to set up reliable norms? The only practical Es D. 
native would seem to be to standardize the tests on the accomp ‘the 
ment of native English speaking children of different ages- Bu ent 
difficulties of the overseas learner of English are very Ol e ie 
from those of native English speakers especially in the ME 
stages. Such comparisons might be useful for advanced StU "is, 
coming to Britain to compete at universities with British st" A 
but these are only a small minority of the multitudes who ° of 
English throughout the world. For the others, such compar 
would be both discouraging and misleading. uf? 
While it is impracti Pdi to meaho 
> practicable to produce standardized tests wit 
the achievement of pupils in several countries, it shoul q 
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possible to devise such tests and standardize the results for one 
language area, or one school system, or even for use in one school 
In successive years. The tests could then be adapted to the special 
difficulties encountered in learning English by pupils speaking that 
language; they could cover the materials commonly taught in 
the Schools; and having the same educational system, it should be 
Possible to establish norms that would give meaningful comparisons 
between different pupils or classes. Work of this sort has recently 
been carried on, for example, in the Gold Coast under the direction 
of Professor Gurrey of the University College of the Gold Coast. 

hat is possibly even more important than any attempt to produce 
Standardized tests for a whole language area is that objective forms 
of test should be more widely used and experimented with by 
Individual teachers in their own class examinations, by single 
Schools, and by public examining bodies. Let us therefore examine 
a few types of objective tests, and see how they can be used to 
measure achievement under the headings of the four main objectives 


of English language teaching. 


L—UNDERSTANDING SPOKEN ENGLISH 


Auditory comprehension is one of the fundamental skills in learning 

Dglish; in fact, Palmer would probably have said the fundamental 
Skill underlying all others. In many situations it is of great import- 
ance in itself, as for example, in the case of the student from overseas 
Who comes to study in a British or American university. Yet how 
Much attention does this skill receive in most English examinations? 

Ome teachers argue that dictation is a test of auditory compre- 
hension, but surely this is a very indirect and inadequate test of 
Such an important skill. Only one or two short passages can be 
given because of the slowness of the test, and hence the sampling 
1S inadequate. Further, the score given represents at least as much 
the pupil's spelling achievement as his comprehension. He may 
understand quite correctly what was said and yet have a poor 
Score because of errors in spelling, or conversely, he may make 
quite a good score without having thoroughly understood what 
Was said. Another method used to test auditory comprehension, 


for example, in the Cambridge Certificate Examinations, is individual 
Conversation, This may seem the simplest and most natural form 
iables included 


Of test for thi ili i vari 
: this ability, but consider the many 
the test, Several P raminere have to be used, and standards 


and points of ‘emphasis inevitably vary. The subject of conver- 


Sation has to be varied from candidate to candidate. _The final 
ane given will be affected by the following factors in varying 
grees: 
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(a) his understanding of what is said to him, 

(b) the correctness of his English sounds, 

(c) his intonation and rhythm, 

(d) the correctness of his grammar, English usage, and word 

order, 

(e) the adequacy of his vocabulary to express his ideas, 

(f) his fluency, both of ideas and actual speech production, 

(g) his previous information on the subject discussed. 
The interview-conversation test is, in effect, a blanket test of 
English pronunciation, oral composition and auditory compre- 
hension. The final mark fails to show the candidate how he stands 
in each of these skills. Skill in reading is likewise inadequate as a 
measure of auditory comprehension. For many overseas learners 
of English, reading comprehension is far ahead of their under- 
standing of the spoken word. 

Yet auditory comprehension is a skill that can be comparatively 
easily isolated and tested objectively. This can be done even at 
the most elementary stage. The teacher makes a number of state- 
ments either about a picture put up before the class, Or about 
subjects of common knowledge for which they have learnt the 
English terms. Some of the statements are true and some false. 
The pupils are asked to write a + if the statement is true an 
a = if it is false. For example, the teacher says, ‘Number 1. 1 
write on the blackboard with a pen.’ The pupils write a — at i 
on their papers. ‘Number 2. I am standing and you are sitting: 
The pupils write -+ for number 2, &c. The test should contain a 
large number of such statements—preferably about 50—and 
total number of true items should roughly equal the number 9 
false ones. This is purely a test of auditory understanding, aS it $ 
independent of reading or writing ability. Two objections 
often raised to this type of test, namely, (1) that pupils will £ he 
the answers, and (2) that it will teach them wrong meanings- E e 
first objection can be met by counting the scores as the total number 
right minus the total number wrong. Pupils should be told to oma 
any item they are not sure about; statistical research has show" 
that on the average this method of scoring penalizes the pup! "| B. 
guesses at random more than he is likely to gain.t If a numbe 
Short tests of this type are given (e.g. once a week for a term ° in 
year) and the scores totalled, any chance success a pupil may 8 
from guessing on one test will be cancelled out. As to the dare o 
of leaving erroneous impressions in the pupils’ minds, it shou 

* Lindquist, E. F. (Editor), Educational Measurement, pP- 341-351, 1R 

A. E. 
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Chapter on Administering and scoring the objective test, by ^ a 
merican Council on Education, 1951. 
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re 
pepe though first impressions are most important, 
those which h tee knowledge which the teacher is testing are 
Immediatel 2 as already taught in the correct form several times. 
teacher wil he test is completed and the papers collected, the 
clear whic go over the items with the class, and make it quite 
anxious to Was true and which false. The pupils are normally 
and the Tete the result while the test is still fresh in their minds, 
Mexcorrais atisfaction of being wrong will do more to ‘stamp in’ 
Motivation cies than a large amount of drill without the same 
Siteme urther, when the pupils know that some of the 
Badifférent are going to be wrong and some right, they have quite 
they do decies set from that of an ordinary lesson, in which 
ifference į expect the teacher to give them misinformation. This 
false state n ‘mental set’ affects the amount of impression left by 
Th ments. 
reads themes form of auditory comprehension test the teacher 
followed br jv sentences embodying a question. The question is 
Correct Ed our or five possible answers, only one of which is 
efore ths e pupils have the answers on a mimeographed sheet 
may | tg and only need to underline the correct one. This 
reads bak , à small amount of reading ability, but as the teacher 
© poor h question and answers, it does not seriously handicap 
aural for reader. Alternatively the test can be given in a purely 
the rj ni by asking the pupils to write down only the number of 
away $ answer—l, 2, 3, 4 or 5. Examples: 1. Before sending 
mail— st etter, what must you be sure to write on the envelope? 
to hear, amp—address—letter—post-oflice. 2. Everybody is able 
ar, except people who are . . blind—stupid—hear—dull—deaf. 
to dare — late to class, what should he ask the teacher 
Punish en come him—excuse him—accept him—apologize— 
ee the difficulty of testing readi 
fee, ee Da Tado evolved a test! 
that Wine as the answers. The teache 1 
write d sponds exactly to only one of the pictures, and the pupils 
own the number of the picture. One set, for example, shows 
(A) a fat man smoking a cigar and painting his house, 
another picture in which he is watching a painter at work, 
in a third cartoon the painter has just finished painting 
The ‘qu the house. 
Painted ra is, ‘The fat man with the cig 
Top he pupils scan the pictures whic 
Universit! Aural Comprehension, Forms A, B, C. English Language Institute 
ity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, U.S.A., 1946. 


ng as well as auditory 
that uses sets of three 
her makes a statement 


ar is having his house 
h are given them and 
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write B. Allowance can be made for guessing by subtracting half 
the number wrong from the number right. This form is useful for 
testing aural understanding of tenses which are more easily demon- 
strated in pictures than in short questions with answers. It also 
makes use of statement forms as well as questions, where the 
multiple choice type depends largely on the pupils’ understanding 
question forms. The main doubt is whether the foreign learner 
will understand the conventions of the strip cartoon. 

For more advanced pupils, tests of auditory comprehension can 
be drawn up using passages of two or three hundred words and 
setting three or more questions of the multiple choice type on the 
content of each passage. Short expositions, dialogues or stories 
provide suitable passages. Dr Lado objects that this becomes a test 
of memory rather than of understanding, and for this reason prefers 
to use comparatively short questions or statements. Agard an 
Dunkel, on the other hand, think ‘it is extremely important that 
the passage should be long enough’, and suggest four or five minutes 
as a suitable length of time for reading it to the class. Their reason- 
ing is that ‘it is easy to follow utterances of a few words. Con- 
tinuous discourse is much more difficult. The hearer feels he 15 
being inundated by continual waves of sound. If he tries to stOP 
to puzzle out the first sentence or two, he completely misses the 
next four or five. It is certainly true that in most normal listening 
situations the listener is not required to attend to a series of quite 
unrelated statements or questions. The use of context is à major 
factor in auditory comprehension. The listener understands many 
words or phrases not because he hears and comprehends them 
separately but because he has picked up the thread of the lectura 
conversation, play or radio talk. In any case, it seems imposs! 
to separate understanding from memory. What is the practica 
value of understanding a statement if its meaning cannot be recal M. 
a few minutes later? Even in understanding short, oral question 
or statements, as illustrated above, a certain element of memory 
is required, and the whole relationship between auditory compre 
hension and aural memory span has still to be investigated. d 
good deal depends too on the type of questions set on the selecte 
passages. If the questions demand knowledge of details 1n t 
passage, they may become predominantly memory questions: E. 
by using a fairly long passage it is also possible to find out wheth e 
the pupil can pick out the main points of the paragraph, the sequen 
of events in a story, or the attitudes of each of two speakers 3 
dialogue. These are legitimate and important elements in audito 


ing. 
1 Agard, F. B., & Dunkel, H. B. i 
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comprehension which a shorter passage cannot test. Care must be 
taken to see that the possible answers to one question do not give 
away the correct answer to another. The difficulty of such a test can 
be varied according to the vocabulary and structures included, 
and the difficulty should not be underestimated. Professor Vernon's 
Investigation of the amount of comprehension of B.B.C. talks by 
men in the Army showed that even native English speakers of 
&verage intelligence get surprisingly little out of a broadcast talk. 
We may conclude that, even with prodding, half the population 
can recall only one-third or fewer of the main points of an elementary 
educational talk."! It should therefore be possible to draw up a 
test consisting of eight to ten passages with a few questions on each, 
Covering quite a wide range of ability to understand spoken English, 
and be able to deduce from the results the pupils’ probable reaction 
to normal listening situations. i 

One difficulty in using such tests in a number of different schools 
arises from the differences between speakers in the speed, emphasis 
and intelligibility of their speaking. Where one person can give 

e test to different classes, no great difficulty need arise, if the 
examiner takes care to practise a uniform style of delivery. Where 
this is not possible, it would be better to have the test recorded 
On a tape recorder, which could then be used in several schools. 
Agard and Dunkel made records of their tests, but even this may 
not secure complete uniformity, as reproducers vary 1n degree of 
delity, and the size of the room, number of pupils and other 
Physical conditions can also affect the result. These, however, are 
comparatively minor points to set against the present virtual lack 
of any attempt to test auditory comprehension as one important 
ability by itself, which characterizes most examinations in English. 


IL—UNDERSTANDING WRITTEN ENGLISH 


For the majority of students of English as a foreign language, the 
ability to read, that is, to get the meaning from the printed page, 
5 probably the most important and useful outcome of their study. 
. 1S Somewhat surprising, therefore, that in many examinations 
little attempt is made to measure this outcome directly. eae 
Lon English into the native language is not direct measurement o 
e ability, and is unsatisfactory for a number of reasons. . à 
(1) It is difficult to decide what a ‘good translation 1s. Different 
“achers require different standards of accuracy 1n the ‘equivalents 
Used in the native language, and in some cases there may be no 
Sxact word-for-word equivalent. For a board of examiners to 
Y Vernon, P, E., An Investigation into the Intelligibility of Educational Broad- 
"'5 p. 46. B.B.C. Audience Research Department, 1950. 
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agree on the translations to be accepted is no easy m Dd 
investigation by Hartog, already quoted, of the School A setaiel 
Examination in French, the Boards of Examiners adopte tase 
directions for marking the paper on dictation and m ard I 
totalling 700 items. Even then 36 renderings permitted by quie 
were disallowed by Board IL! Few examiners would ta inti 
trouble to make their marking consistent, yet, as already po 
out, even after this they still failed to agree in their marks. ability 
(2) A bad translation may be due to other causes than e ike 
to read and understand the foreign language. It may be due d 
pupil's weakness in expressing himself in his own written prd 
(3) Even at best, translation is a cumbersome method o a tid 
out whether a pupil can understand written English. As it ite 
time to translate and write down the translation, only a very E the 
sample can be taken of the pupil's achievement. Many e^ 
words translated are comparatively easy and unlikely to dency 
real difficulty, yet they take time to write down. Hence the eer in 
of examiners to set passages of considerable difficulty, and ual 
turn leads the pupil to emphasize the more difficult and un seful 
words in what he reads rather than the more ordinary and u 
ones. in 
(4) To quote Coleman, *We must take cognizance of a dign 
conviction among investigators in the field, not only that t regu 
not measure reading ability through translation, but x For a 
classroom practice in translation, in order to prepare pup! "e ress 
translation test, has a positively deleterious influence on P roper 
in reading, if we are to interpret the word “reading” in its P 
sense,” ab- 
How then is reading achievement to be measured ?—(1) By V°° 
ulary tests. (2) By silent reading tests. 


(1) Vocabulary Tests 


of 

Considering the large amount of time spent by tee 
English in explaining the meanings of words, it would senn ted to 
that one section of the English examination should be dev inio 
the direct testing of the pupil’s mastery of vocabulary. In the an gle 
of experts, the score on a vocabulary test provides the bes of test 
index of a pupil’s mastery of a language. Objective forms pulary 
enable the teacher to take a large sampling of the pupil’s ip con 
in a comparatively short time. As a test of reading, we pula): 
cerned mainly with the pupil’s recognition, or passive, voc 

* Hartog, Rhodes & Burt, op. cit., p. 36. 

* Hawkes, H. E 
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Here are some forms of test that are used: 

(1) Multiple choice synonyms: 

Popular means . . . person—friendly—liked—tree—merry 
— wood. 

(2) Multiple choice antonyms: 

Underline the word that means the opposite of the first 
word. Cautious...guarded—adverse harsh—rash- slow. 

(3) Word pairs. If the meanings of the two words are similar 
Write S. When the two words mean almost the opposite, write O: 

hide, conceal—public, private—rich, wealthy—high, low. 

(4) Multiple choice definitions. The pupils select the word 
defined from a group of five, e.g. 

The story of a person's life written by himself: — 

report—dairy—autobiography—history—biography. 

_(5) Definitions can also be used in a matching test. On one 
Side of the paper a series of 12 to 15 definitions is given, and on 
the other side a list of 15 to 20 words, including the words defined 
and a few others. The pupil has to write the number of the definition 
OPposite the correct word: , 

(1) Seven days one after another security 

(2) Liquid found in the bodies of animals fortnight 

(3) Fact or state of having done wrong blood 

(4) Freedom from danger or fear ba 

&c. ò " 

The Words should all be the same part of speech, so as to avoid 
giving a clue by differences in parts of speech, but several groups 
can be made using different parts of speech. 

(6) At the more elementary levels the teacher may be content 
when the pupil is able to give a synonym or antonym, taking this 
as evidence that the pupil has some idea of the general area of 
Meaning to which the word belongs. At more advanced levels 
More than this may be wanted. Watts asks the question, “How 


far should we go in accepting a word as having been understood 
in reading if a synoynm can be readily furnished as its meaning? 
answers "lazy", can we 


a boy asked what “indolent” means, an 2 2 
"ed that he understands the precise meaning of “indolent : d 
50, we fail to distinguish between him and the boy who has T 
trained to look for a difference in meaning between words regar * 
T Synonyms, and can indicate in the present instance what this 
difference ist To test this ability to distinguish between synonyms, 

atts developed a series of tests such as the following:~ 
1944 tts, A. F., The Language and Mental Development of Children, Harrap. 

» Pp. 55-56. 

* Watts, A, F., Vocabulary Tests, No. 4. University of London 


Press, 1935. 
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Things that don’t last. Which word among those: below best 
describes: . 
(1) a building intended to last only for a very short time? 
(2) stories that are soon over? 
(3) arrangements not intended to be kept when circumstances 
change? , , 
(4) foodstuffs that are liable to speedy decay, especially in 
transit? 
(5) insects and flowers that never live for more than a day OF 
two? 
wooden, provisional, temporary, unsatisfactory, keen: 
ephemeral, perishable, stale, daily, brief. 
Such a test provides an effective answer to the criticism that 
objective vocabulary tests lead pupils into the error of thinking 
that synonyms can be used as exact equivalents irrespective of the 
context. It also provides evidence in reply to those who say that 
objective tests are useful only for the lowest levels of attainment, 
but fail to distinguish between more advanced pupils. English 
children made the following average scores on the whole test 
(100 items): 
Agegroup  .. 10-11 11-12 12-13 13-14 14-15 
Average score ... 20%, 27.5% 359, 42.5% 50% 
Presumably overseas learners of English would not find it easy. 
It is also to be noted that the scores can be very little influence 
by guessing. JE 
Another possible criticism of the vocabulary tests so far e 
trated is that they are linguistically unsound because they be 
words in isolation rather than in sentences. This procedure arise 
partly as a matter of economy, it being more possible in this way 
to have a larger number of items done in a given time, ane -i 
get a larger sample of the pupils’ vocabulary. It is done partly V! A 
a view to getting a ‘pure’ measure of vocabulary, independent E. 
the pupil’s other reading skills. Some test constructors, nove 
prefer to present the words to be tested as part of a senten 
Thus, 
Bread is made from (wood, flour, grass, stone, salt). 
Although results have been disappointing so far, we must E 
(talk, boast, think, despair, hope) of success in the near fut bo 
Did you really see her?” ‘No, I just caught a (relative, 


tary, simultaneous, continuous, c limps 
; ; , contemporary) glimp 
back.’ Mobi 


Items such as these rai 
test the pupil 
ability to prod: 


not 


mo 
e of he 


NU tO 
e se a further question. ‘Are we ty in’ js 
s active vocabulary or his passive vocabulary io 
uce the right word in the right place, or his know 
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of the significance of the words he meets in reading? The above 
items Obviously contain some element of choosing /e mot juste, 
Which is an element of expression as well as of reading. Another 
of Watts’s vocabulary tests will illustrate the point. In this test 
no answers are provided for the pupil to choose from: 
Assemblies. What do we call a number of people 
(1) gathered together to hear a concert? 
(2) gathered together to go for a picnic or outing? 
(3) gathered together at a church service? 
(4) selected to sing together? 
(5) gathered together in a disorderly crowd? 
atts investigated the relationship between the two types of test 
—the one in which the answers are provided, and the other in 
Which the pupil has to think of the word for himself. He found a 
Correlation of between ‘91 and -95 between the two types, that is, 
© relation has turned out to be so close as to suggest that the 
WO abilities really amount to the same thing! Smith and 
ampbell? made a similar comparison of the results of recognition 
and recall tests in French and found correlations up to +83, which 
€y considered ‘close enough to warrant their being used inter- 
S angeably.’ Other investigators agree that the passive and active 
Vocabularies are positively and closely connected. Incidentally, it 
zd Interesting to note that in the Watts Vocabulary Tests the average 
Scores for the recall type tests were actually higher than those for 


2 tests where the pupils had to select the answer from a number 
9l alternatives, 


Q) Silent Reading Tests 


Knowledge of words is obviously only a part of reading. Valuable 
= Vocabulary tests can be, an exclusive emphasis on them as the 
GR Y Means of testing reading might lead to the undesirable practice 
;, Pupils learning word lists in isolation from context. What more 

oe in reading than mere knowledge of individual words 

ave pes the subject of a good deal of discussion, and several lists 

25 en produced of the different factors involved. , Professor 
Shia: Temarks, ‘The definition of reading ability. raises many 
A ems, and there isan extraordinary lack of conclusive research. 3 
Soun, ds Most elementary level there is the ability to give the right 

to Individual words. This may be called mechanical reading, 


A. F, Handbook to the Tests, University of London Press, p. 6. 


& Campbell, Recognition versus Recall Tests in French, Modern 
Journal, Vol. XXXVI, March 1942. 
of Edusat P. E., Reading Ability, Pamphlet No. 18, published for the Ministry 
by H.M.S.O., 1950, pp. 34-35. 
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or word-pronouncing ability. It represents an early stage on 
way to reading in the sense of getting the meaning from the p a 
but is relatively distinct from reading comprehension, bow 
most foreign learners of English is the more important skill. E- 
question to be answered by the examiner is, "How far can pis P 
get the meaning intended by the writer? This involves abili A 
scan the page and pick out details. One difference between ea cat 
and auditory comprehension is that in the former the pupi kim 
go back to pick out a point that was missed at first, or can p 
through a page to find one particular item of information. et 
reading test should thus be concerned partly with the exact RM 
pretation of words and phrases in their particular contexts, E. thé 
the pupil's ability to read in detail and to know exactly wha a 
author means by that word or phrase. Besides this, alae ae 
will also be concerned with the meaning of the passage as a W pue 
as this is what we usually try to get from our reading. A tur by 
stage consists of drawing inferences from what has been rea ifie 
interpreting and applying the meaning. F. B. Davis classi 
reading skills under the following headings: 
(1) Knowledge of word meanings. hrase 
(2) Ability to select appropriate meaning for a word or P 
in the light of its particular contextual setting. jd to 
(3) Ability to follow the organization of a passage 4! 
identify antecedents and references in it. 
(4) Ability to select the main thought of a passage. wered 
(5) Ability to answer questions that are specifically ans 
in a passage. age 
(6) Ability to - questions that are answered in the p55*2 
but not in the words in which the question is asked. tents 
(7) Ability to draw inferences from a passage about its wer. 
(8) Ability to recognize the literary devices used in a P 
and to determine its tone and mood. d 
(9) Ability to determine a writer's purpose, intent, an 
of view, i.e. to draw inferences about a writer." 
It may be objected that several of these are matters of inte ae 
rather than of reading ability. It is, however, impossible to sep 


t 
: o EEA leas" 
reading ability from some form of verbal reasoning; at 


tjon 
: : nitio 
to do so would reduce reading to a purely mechanical recog! ug 


of word forms, very different from the exercise of the function ed 
normally refer to as ‘reading’. A further element to be cons gually 
is the speed of reading. Reading comprehension tests are ust ets 
given with definite time limits, so that some element of spee ho 


i Lo in PS 
1 Davis, F. B., Fundamental Factors of Comprehension in Reading, 9 
metrika, Vol, IX, p. 186 (1944), 


point 
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into the final score. If separate scores for speed are required (and 
occasionally it may be advisable to test this), passages of a fairly 
uniform degree of difficulty have to be set, well within the average 
level of the pupils’ comprehension. Easy comprehension questions 
are set so as to avoid the pupils’ rushing through the passages 
Without taking in what is read, and a time limit is set, so short that 
NO pupil will be able to finish the whole test. . 
At advanced comprehension levels the difficulty arises of finding 
Passages that do not contain the specialized vocabulary and 
Information of Some subject of the school or college curriculum. 
Correlations between reading tests measuring comprehension in 
ifferent Subject matter fields are quite low. A student who had 
Specialized in history might find it hard to understand a passage 
ealing with physics, and vice versa. Thus in the Diagnostic Reading 
ests by Triggs and others. a special test is included for speed in 
reading materials in social studies and another for science, and 
Special Vocabulary tests are given for words used in English 
Bràmmar and literature, mathematics, science and social studies. 
few illustrations of reading comprehension tests at different 
of achievement may be given. To test at least a selection of 
the skills outlined by Davis, it is necessary to use short paragraphs 
Tather than Single sentences. This allows the pupil to have the 
Normal help afforded by context in finding out the meaning. Diffi- 
culty can be graded by the use of longer and shorter sentences, 
Simple and Complex sentences, concrete and more abstract ideas, 
common and less frequently used words, literal and figurative 
do guage, Scales for the measurement of ‘readability’ have been 
mi by Lorge and Flesch,? which are of some help in selecting 
grading passages. 
Elementary level 
ary is seven years old. Her brother Bob is four. She can 
Tead and write, but he can only talk and walk. 
(1) What is Mary? (a) a boy (b)a woman (c)a man 
d) a girl. 
Q) Who ^ the younger of the two? (a) Bob (b) four 
(©) Mary (d) older. . 
(3) Mary is Bob's . - . (a) mother (b) father (c) sister 
) brother. 
(4) What can Mary do that Bob cannot do? (a) talk (b) write 
(c) walk (d) eat. 
© How many people are there in this story? (a) seven 
ny (b) four (c) one (d) two. 
2 ed F. O., et al., Diagnostic Reading Tests, 1948. 
oR The Art of Plain Talk, Harper, 1946. 


levels 
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Advanced level. (From one of the Education Testing Service 
Tests. 

In nis biological sermon, therefore, I shall first expount 
original anthropological sin, since we must initially acqua! 
ourselves with the frailties of the human vessel, which 1s bee 
known to be made of clay, but is not always realized to 
only half-baked and frequently cracked. We shall then de. 
to discuss the actual sins whereby man has made a bad mat 
considerably worse. . thor 
(1) Compared with the usual evaluation of mankind the au 

18! 5x M " ti- 
(a) caustic (b) generous (c) forgiving (d) naive (e) op 
mistic. 
(2) The author's tone is. . . - 
(a) scientific (b) religious (c) humorous (d) grim (e) matter 
of-fact. 
(3) 'Vessel in the third line means: 
(a) vein (b) body (c) foot (d) ship (e) vase. 
(4) ‘Cracked’ in the fifth line means: r tent 
(a) unfinished (b) defective (c) useless (d) incompe 
(e) mistreated. e to 
(5) Which one of the following does the author propos 
discuss first? ology 
(a) environment (b) heredity (c) selection (d) theo! 
(e) pottery. : i 
(6) ‘Original’ in the second line means: ative: 
» (a) novel (b) primary (c) early (d) genuine (e) e stand 
Watts uses a matching test of pupils’ ability to en 
literary and technical English. ‘In the first column are 20 sen lumi» 
some in literary, others in technical English. In the second ne are 
corresponding to them in meaning but not in the same Or ey 
20 sentences in colloquial English. For example, the $ rality 
sentence in the first column, “Compulsory morality is no me 
at all”, can be matched with the fourteenth sentence in the $ right 
column, “You are not really good if you only do what D each 
when you have to.” What the child tested has to do is to giv? of^ 
sentence in Column Two the same number as the sentence 
responding to it in Column One has been given.” much 
To the criticism that in such a test the pupil spends too eplied 
time searching for the answer in the other column, it may be " the 
that the ability to run the eye quickly down a column to 75 qe. 
exact phrase that is needed is an important reading abi 
ability to skim, too often neglected by teachers of reading- 
* Watts, A. F., op. cit., P. 109 and pp. 314—315. 
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, Watts also emphasizes the importance of metaphor and analogy 
in reading comprehension, and to test this aspect he produced a 
"Proverbs and Idioms Test of which the following is an example: 
One man's meat is another man's poison. 
(a) Shopkeepers often sell bad things. . 
(b) Beware of eating poisoned meat when dining with a 
Stranger. 
(c) Your liking a thing is no reason for thinking I shall 
like it. 
(d) You may not like my way of cooking.! 
Ability to distinguish between literal and metaphorical meanings 
Tepresents an important level in the development of reading com- 
prehension. Whether pupils have reached this level or not can be 
tested in this way, but a certain level of mental maturity is also 
Tequired for such a test to be used successfully. Again, the use of 
anguage, whether native or foreign, cannot be separated from the 
Beneral mental development of the learner. 


III.—EXPRESSION IN WRITING 


So far we have considered only the receptive or passive aspects 


of English language learning. The problems of testing the productive 
^ OF active skills are much more complicated. There are common 
flements of expression in both speech and writing, and as the 
Atter gives at least a permanent, objective product to examine, 

It is easier to test, ~ , 
ree composition is the standard vehicle for assessing written 
SXpression, The difficulty of marking it objectively lies in the fact 
that the Pupil is asked to express himself, not merely his language. 
he Complex of abilities required in this process has been partially 
analysed by the writer in a previous article? to which the reader 
I$ referred, Such a complex process obviously cannot be measured 


completely by one or two objective tests. Two questions requiring 
Consideration are: 
(1) What can be done to ‘objectify’ the marking of com- 


position? 
Q) What Objective tests can be used to isolate and measure 
Some of the abilities required in written expression? 


C) Assessment of composition 
. The usual method of judging a composition by total impression 
Roy unreliable, that is, it is difficult to have any consistent 
b Watts, A. F., op. cit., pp. 214-5, 336-342. 


Lang, mon, EB. 4 survey of abilities needed in learning English, English 
Sage Teaching, Vol. V, No. 7, August 1951, pp. 184-9. 
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: ker, 
i g iners. According to suini s 
E ee ten E im Board peer sac bum. 
E A A ile a ds on one topic her 
e mie U Re peces ene ee Ee 
i them. Experienced examiners values 
aii iied e: how to md the papers and on the PESE possitis 
to be followed, each paper to be assigned to rue pendently that 
uality groups. ‘Each paper was read twice in cm to or know- 
k a second reader graded the paper without in ee reader 
ledge of the grade assigned by the first reeden iau only dl per 
agreed with the grade assigned by the first org apers, 74 were 
cent of the cases. Of the total group of 6,83 fee reati: yet 
graded as bad failures (the lowest class) on the > b the second 
only 26 of these were classified as “bad failures Y etter, pus 
readers, and 10 of them were classified as passing » this question 
As handled by this group of readers, the grades on bility of the 
furnished little evidence with regard to the writing 3 consistency» 
candidate. Obviously, unless essays can be read wit tisk © 
the results cannot possibly indicate the ability in a a alrea 
examinee.’ A parallel case in a British examination J 
been quoted. ( . 41.) :nvestiga" 
In Love of the unsatisfactory results revealed by 5 particula 
tions, attempts have been made to mark compositions Chapter? 
qualities, rather than by general impression. One Li devote 
The Marks of Examiners by Hartog, Rhodes and gee wit 
to a comparison of results obtained by the two m 


s ccording 
pupils aged 10-11. The marking by analysis was done @ 
to the following scheme: 


" . 50 
Quantity, quality and control of ideas... MEC 
Vocabulary " ass T" -— dux d 15 
Grammar and punctuation xe eL Lad 10 
Structure of sentences E E «e Ms 
ao ME E NV 5 
Handwriting ie wed T e n 

Total 100 e 
Each of these 


‘ : ican 
1 Lindquist, E. F. (Editor), Educational Measurement, Amer 

on Education, 1951, pp. 49-89, 
* Hartog, P. T, et al., Op. cit., Chapter d 
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ment among examiners, be it noted that while the average range of 
marks (ie. average difference between the highest and lowest 
mark for each composition) for 10 examiners on general impression 
marking was 36.5 per cent, by the analytical method it was still 
28.9 per cent. A more detailed analysis of the marks showed that 
a wide divergence existed between examiners’ standards not only 
for Ideas but for such apparently objective qualities as Grammar, 
Structure, and Spelling. There was even less agreement under these 
headings than with regard to Ideas and Vocabulary.’ 

How far these conclusions apply in the case of overseas learners 
of English may, of course, be questioned. At the more advanced 
€vels students abroad can doubtless be marked on a similar basis 
to native English writers, but in the case of more elementary pupils, 
teachers of English would probably want to give more weight to 
sheer accuracy of writing than in the above scheme, and less to 
ideas. With this in view, some teachers have experimented with 
an error quotient. This is arrived at by counting the total number 
Of mistakes in a composition, dividing by the total number of 
Words in the essay, and multiplying by 100 to make the result a 
Percentage. This method of marking is useful as an occasional 
check, or for purposes of investigation, but if used as the regular 
Means of assessment, the effect is to lead the pupils to play for 
safety by using large numbers of simple sentences, easy construc- 
tions and the most elementary vocabulary, rather than trying to 
Xpress their ideas in the most effective way that they can. At 

e early stages it is often desirable to curb exuberance and to 
Stress sheer accuracy of writing, but if the pupil is later to learn 
9 express himself and his ideas in English freely and effectively, 
We must also encourage the element of experiment. . 

he real value of the essay as such is that it requires the pupil 
9 express his ideas in writing. As Stalnaker points out, ‘It can 
compel the pupil to think out for himself what is to be said on a 
given topic, how it is to be said, and to perform the actual writing. 
Skill in these abilities is so important in education and in life that 
Procedures tending to increase this skill should be cherished and 
‘veloped at whatever cost. The essay test provides the incentive 
or Writing; it goes further by giving actual practice in the art of 
iting. Another writer, however, maintains that some skills 
nvolved in writing a composition can hardly be accurately evaluated. 
ene cannot measure the extent to which an individual is able to 

Press his ideas clearly, because the inadequacy of expression in 


© composition may be due either to lack of ideas or to inability 

1 
Ste narani p TS 
ment un J. M., The Essay Type of Examination, in Educational Measure 


d. by Lindquist, E. F)), p. 515. 
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ay acce ted 
to express the ideas he has.! Thus the composition erre M ricinal 
as a blanket test of many different things—informa p 6 
ideas, logical arrangement of ideas, dramatic vine vocibulag] 
appropriate style for the audience addressed, use E. of sentence 
accuracy of grammar, correct word order, varie ^ Because 
patterns, accurate punctuation and spelling, &c., phe effec- 
of the importance of the ability to express ideas clear Yi the main 
tively, the essay can probably never be displaced as go t free com 
tests of mastery of English. But let us remember tha il who has 
Position is an appropriate test only for the advanced PP is ready 
already mastered the mechanics of English expression, ar ke that js 
to express himself in English as a medium. The mista de. 
too often made is to think of the essay as a convenient re an 
testing spelling, correctness of English usage, Mak mastere 
grammar. It is only when these elements have been largely eh 
that the essay becomes a suitable form of test. There is the essay 
be said for testing these things separately, and regarding flectively 
primarily as a test of ideas and the power to express them ket ü 
in English. It is a mistake to allow the use of free MERE care 
too early a stage, since in the throes of self-expression > There 
fully nurtured habits of accuracy tend to go by the board. 


ant 
: P sage £ 
1s a need, therefore, for some tests of accuracy of usag um 


5 edi 
grammar, of spelling and other skills that will provide cat 
through which the pupil will later want to erpress De 

he examination where the pupil is asked to write ud amou 

one of several composition subjects leads to the maximur only ? 
of variability and inconsistency in the marking. To D bility in the 
subject for all candidates is one way of increasing reliabi ion scale: 

marking. Still better is the method of using a compos aTe a 
In a French test Pupils were asked to write about à s of eight 
their efforts were then compared in general with a cone good t 
compositions arranged on an equally graduated scale i i lis? 
bad. Several Composition scales originally intended fo and UE 
Pupils are available, e.g. those by Burt and Burt, dize od 
Scale. Others have been epee e f 
possibility is to have the a ee Thes 
Ty read to them by the teache an 


in English. Translation 
has the same Objective, T 


es o 
ing the Outco s 
"Travers, R. M., 4 Review of Procedures for Evaluating the " 
Teaching English, Journal of E; 
333. 


E : 1949, 
Xperimental Education, December 
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modes of expression too often leads the pupil to adapt his English 
expression to them, thus producing mistakes of literal translation, 
"un-English expressions', and other errors. The objections already 
adduced against translation from English mostly apply also to 
translation into English. 


(2) Objective tests of abilities required in written expression 


A. Tests of correct usage À ; 
ere we are concerned not with grammatical analysis and classi- 
Neation, but with the question, *Does the pupil know which form 
15 right and which is wrong in this particular sentence? One way 
of testing this is to present the pupil with a large number of sentences, 
Some of which are right and some wrong. The wrong sentences 
Should contain only one word which can be corrected by omitting, 
adding, or correcting one word. The following examples are from 
a test made by one of the writer's students, based on an analysis 
9! common errors in English made by Chinese pupils. Each item 
18 to be marked + if grammatically correct, and — if wrong. If 

€ Sentence is wrong, the pupil then corrects it. One point is given 
or .*cognizing whether a sentence is right or wrong, and an 
additional point is added for every wrong sentence made right. 

(D My hair are too long. 
(2) You go to school every day, aren’t you? 
(3) You need not go yourself: send the servant. 
s (4) Yangtze River is in China. i 
uch a test can be constructed by the ordinary class-room teacher 
Y first analysing common errors that occur in written work, and 
len incorporating them in the test, some in their wrong forms 
and some in the correct forms. The test thus reflects the actual 
Mistakes made by that particular class. Only mistakes that have 
een explained in class need be included, and if the test shows that 
Gr Points are still not mastered, they can be explained again. 
he ing can be discouraged by scoring the number right minus 
ee Number wrong. Psychologically the method is sound because 
a corresponds to the process that goes on in our minds when we 
oe riting, We think of a sentence and if it does not ‘sound right 
ve try an alternative form to see if it sounds better. This discrimina- 
ex 9! right from wrong forms is the fundamental basis of correct 
ee sioi. Normally, grammatical rules seldom enter into our 
quest. USness When we are in process of writing. The Important 
wp ons We try to answer are, ‘Is it wrong?" “Where is it wrong? 
it au 1s the Corresponding right form?’ The question, “Why is 
May ecd comes in very occasionally, if at all. The criticism 
* made that in this test some pupils are being asked to correct 
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mistakes they themselves do not make. Yet it is the — 
of most English teachers that certain types of (ue s ine 
recurring, and they find it worthwhile to give time in c E bios 
correction of such errors. The prospect that a test mig RT 
include such mistakes would help to motivate closer e 
the pupils to such explanations. Such a test would also lay walle 
on the teaching and learning of usage—what English e er 
write and say, rather than abstract rules of grammar. k siepe 
possible objection is that this is a test of passive knowledge sie 
than of active expression, and that there may be little carry br 
from the one to the other. On the other hand, if pupils do = 
know which forms of expression are correct, how can we a d 
them to use them? Actually there is a very considerable cany id 
from recognition to active use. Results from the test d 
been quoted were correlated with the error quotients on fres 7 ii 
positions written by the same group of Chinese pupils, per 
result was 65, which indicates quite a high degree of correspon sd 
between scores on the test and accuracy (in grammar, spelling 2 
punctuation) in free composition. Gerber quotes an i 
with one hundred students entering an American aem, Re 
were given a standardized, objective test *on correctness an Sin te 
tiveness of expression’, and the results were correlated wi p 
average marks of four teachers for two compositions Om tion 
exposition and the other an argument. ‘The test had a ee es 
with the total scores of the exposition of 716, and with th e». 
scores of the argument of ‘710. With the scores given for lng 

the correlation was ‘742 and -710, and with the "r^ orit 
"mechanics" the correlation was :704 and :761.'! Thee F Ss 
show a very considerable amount of overlap ae m 
results and marks given for written expression. While aa 
admitted that the essay can test certain skills of ls. i that in 
the objective test cannot, it should also be acknowledge: ly 
the matter of accuracy and mechanics the objective tes ely the 
able to measure more reliably, economically and objectively 
aspects of skill in writing. 


of 
ter, 
The multiple choice form can also be used to test mas y 


usage. Examples: 
He (living, has lived, lives) there since he was young. 
It is (much, very, very much) cold today. 
They came here (in, on, at) April.? 


ication, 
4 Gerber, J.C, Testing and Evaluation in the Skills of Communicate 
English, April 1948, pp. 375 ff. 


2 Fries & Lado, Examination in Structure, Forms A, B, C, Englis 
Institute, University of Michigan. 1947 & 1950. 
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The difficulty often is to find two or three. plausible Enrons DE 
Pupils might really make in the sentence, with that test w ord. I 
the alternatives are too obviously improbable, guessing is 
encouraged, as the pupils can eliminate the improbable oe 
The test should consist entirely of two alternative or of tl * 
alternative items, and the correction for guessing should be E vn 
—Ssubtracting the number wrong in the first case, and half the 
number wrong in the second. . " 
mns uU il form is the ‘Fill in the missing words’ type 
of test. For example: . 
Hes Mötes home now, but he will come back............ 
half-an-hour. . 
In the case of tenses, the verb can be given. For example: " 
This house must............ next month. You ought............ i 


yesterday. . . 
t is better if the tests of tense, mood and voice can be given as 
Parts of a continuous passage, of which the sense should be quite 
Clear even with the test words omitted. The context gives a fairer 


clue as to the exact verb form required than is possible in isolated 
Sentences, 


B. Tests of word order 


Some writers advocate the use of the jumbled sentence as a test 
of a Pupil’s command of English word order. The pupil is given 
the Words ‘how London is to far it? and asked to write the sentence 
1n its Proper order. Having experimented with it, the present 
Writer is not inclined to recommend this type of test. The exercise 
ls too far removed from the actual mental processes of sentence 
Construction, which is done more from analogy or Mee M 
Sentence patterns than by assembling a number of single wor ls. 

is also difficult to find sentences that can be reconstructed in 
only one Possible way, and the scoring presents difficulties. Ballard 
"ses a similar test which he calls a ‘dissected sentences test where 

© sentences are broken up into phrases instead of into ERA 

Ords, Similar Objections apply to this, and the test seems to be 
more One of reading than of active expression. There is more to be 
raid for atts’s test of rearranging whole sentences in their most 
er in one or more paragraphs, since the logical poe 
S an important element in expression, and the single 


2 
more truly the unit of thought than the word or phrase. 
* Ballard P. 
PP.167-59! * B: 


"Watts, A. F, 


Ogical ord, 
of i 


ideas i 
Sentence ig 


» The New Examiner, University of London Press, 1941, 


» OP. cit., pp. 31-56. 
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C. Spelling tests 


Spelling obviously lends itself to objective testing. The recom- 
mended form is dictation of single words, each of which is 
illustrated in a single sentence by the teacher. Spelling, however, 
is not regarded as one of the major language abilities. Hartog 
says, ‘We suggest that we should eliminate for entirely separate 
marking, if thought desirable, those elements of spelling and 
handwriting which would disappear if the composition were 
delivered or read aloud, and of which no account should be taken 
in judging its intellectual or artistic value. To equate entirely 
heterogeneous elements like spelling or handwriting with marks 
for elements like Sense or even Sentence structure is, in our views 
an absurdity. Marks for spelling and legibility of handwriting 
should at no stage be added to or subtracted from marks for the 
other elements of a written composition.” 


D. Vocabulary tests 


Selection of vocabulary is an important element in written expression. 
Something has already been said (pp. 48-51) on the subject of 
vocabulary tests, and the relationship of the active and passivo 
vocabularies. When considering vocabulary as an element of 
expression, a fault to be avoided is the exclusive use of tests me 
require the pupil only to express the meaning of a more difficu 
word in terms of a simpler one. As a test of powers of expression 
it is much more to the point to present the pupil with the simp ra 
word and ask him to provide a more difficult word with connotation 
suitable to the context. The need for these additional connotation’ 
becomes fully apparent only in a connected passage of prose “ 
poetry. It is possible to take an extract from a simplified reader, 
underline certain simplified words and ask the pupil to prom e 
à word that would more pointedly express the meaning ! ae 
context. Alternatively, if six words were so marked, at the bore 
of the passage a list of 15 to 20 words might be provided for ible 
pupil to choose from, these including two or three poss! 


synonyms for each of the words underlined. 


IV.—EXPRESSION IN SPEECH 


o 
Of the four major language skills, speech is the most ditim Dy 
test satisfactorily. It is inconvenient to test pupils pan we v 
and privately. It is difficult to standardize, for it is hard tO Pehe 
"leakage" if exactly the same questions or materials are use atten 
product of the skill is evanescent as compared with the WT 


4 ? 41. 
1 Hartog, P. J., et al., The Marking of English Essays, Macmillan, i 
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Word, so that the examiner has to make quick judgments and has 
No possibility of re-hearing the candidate, unless he can use a tape 
recording machine. Lastly, the ability itself is a most complex one. 
It includes all the various elements we have already referred to in 
writing, except spelling and handwriting. In addition to these, we 
have all the factors included in a ‘good English pronunciation — 
Correctness of vowels and consonants, distribution of accent or 
Stress, rhythm and intonation. Then we have the particular forms 
of English used mainly in speaking, and the choice of vocabulary 
and structures suited to the particular situation and audience. 
Speed is also essential. There is no opportunity for the candidate 
to revise his utterance or even to hesitate too long, for the question 
demands an immediate answer. Then it is hard to separate speaking 
from understanding speech. The inappropriate answer may be 
marked down, not because it is wrong as spoken English, but 
because it showed that the question had been misunderstood. 

Ndoubtedly achievement in speech is very difficult to assess, 
and this may be one reason why many examinations ignore it and 
Concentrate upon the written word, which in turn has an unfor- 
tunate effect on the teaching of speech in schools.! 

The Education Department of Malaya, under the direction of 

TH. RS Cheeseman, has done pioneer work for some years in 
this field by giving an oral paper as part of the Cambridge School 
~ertificate Examinations. The forms of test used are fully described 
m an article in Overseas Education for July 1950, entitled Oral 

"glish Tests in Malaya. The tests comprise the following: 

(I) Oral reading of a passage which the candidate is given one 
minute to prepare, and is marked by two examiners who average 

eir marks for Pronunciation and Articulation (50) and Fluency 
and Rhythm (50), 

Q Comprehension test in which candidates are given three 
putes to read a passage and then questioned on it, and marked 
È two examiners for (a) General Comprehension (25), and 

) Verbal accuracy and fluency (25). 3 
hd Conversation on one of 16 subjects of topical interest. This 
aken and marked by one examiner out of 50. ' 

x n an earlier form of the examination, the candidate was required 
N We an ora] Summary of a passage read orally by another candidate 
us 5 ently by himself. This test has been replaced by the compre- 

ane His questions because of the difficulty of getting pupils to 
memo, St Of a passage instead of trying to reproduce it from 
mory, Great care is taken to standardize the marking of the 


1 
Compare 


Educatighar ele by S. L. Baxter on Speaking good English in the Times 


"pplement, August 1, 1952, p. 651. 
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different examiners for the total group of over 3,000 candidates, 
by having chief examiners visiting and working with local examiners. 
The tests might be criticized on the score of excessive dependence 
on reading ability, but provided the passages consist of eus 
forward, simple English, this may not be a serious drawback. I 
the reading passage is well within the pupil's vocabulary, perhaps 
taking the Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection! as a standard, 
the oral reading can be used to test pronunciation, and intonation 
might be included along with fluency and rhythm. The compre 
hension test is of more doubtful validity, as half the marks ee 
are allotted to what is really a test of silent reading, which quu 
be included as part of the written group test and so eliminate 
here. On the other hand, it seems wise to devote a separate mar 
to verbal accuracy in spoken English, and to fluency of vous’ 
and structures, as distinct from fluency of pronunciation. The 
general effect of the examination on oral teaching in the schools i 
Malaya has been markedly beneficial, and similar procedures migh 
well be adopted elsewhere. f 

The approach to assessing achievement in speech by means ds 
objective tests is twofold. First, there have been attempts to isole 
various aspects of this complex of abilities, and second, attemp 
have been made to devise indirect measures of speech abiline 
that can be used as group tests, so as to save the time required 
individual testing. 

Taking first pronunciation by itself, there are various qu 
to be answered about the pupil: 

(a) Are his individual sounds correct? 

(b) Does he lay stress on the proper syllables in words 

sentences? 

(c) Are his rhythm and intonation correct? 

(d) Can he speak English at normal speed? . a oral 
Each of these aspects could be given a separate marking |", 
reading. A reading passage can be constructed to exemp A 4 n 
the English phonemes,? or at least those that are different mpl? 
the phonemes of the candidate’s native language. One exe 
of each phoneme is then marked in the examiner's copy Tit s 
listens for that sound only in that word, and marks it E may 
wrongly produced. The difficulty still remains that the BE a 
fail to pronounce some word not because he cannot p? 


estions 


and 


a 
ord 
Correct v or ð but because he has not met that particu ar t 4 
before. The aim of the reading test on this basis is pot ue 
1 Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection, P. S. King, 1936. in T 
2 See, for example, H. E. Palmer's model English Phonetic Terk” 


Principles of English Phonetic Notation, pp. 129-30. 
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out how many hard words the candidate can recognize—as it is 
in the case of Burt's or Vernon's oral reading scales—but to use a 
simple passage to check the pupil's normal habits of speech. If 
the passage is not simple in vocabulary and structure, the test 
becomes one of ability to ‘bark correctly’ at print—a mechanical 
reading test rather than a normal pronunciation test. Lado! tried 
to overcome the difficulty by using a picture dictionary to test 
pronunciation, so avoiding the use of the printed stimulus entirely. 
The pupil was shown a series of pictures, and told to say what he 
Saw, the pictures being arranged in groups of ‘things’, ‘actions’ 
and ‘qualities’. The pupil was thus encouraged to take it as a 
Vocabulary test, but in each answer the examiner listened for the 
Pronunciation of one particular phoneme. If the pupil did not 
know the word for a picture, another picture illustrating the same 
Phoneme could be substituted. As a pure test of pronunciation 
this method is probably superior to oral reading, but is limited to 
testing correctness of individual sounds. 

Fundamental to correct production of English sounds is the 
ability to hear differences between phonemes, e.g. between £ and æ, 

and 8. This can be tested in groups by various methods. A 
arge number of pairs of words, some differing in one phoneme, 
eg. man—men, and some exactly the same, e.g. bit—bit, are 
Presented. If the two words are the same, the pupils write S, and 
if they are different, they write D. It is possible to cover all the 
Phonemes of English in one test of this type of 100 items, which 
can be given quite rapidly. Correction for guessing—number 
Tight minus number wrong—can be applied. Lado? has experi- 
Mented with a slightly different form in an attempt to eliminate 
T e Possibility of guessing. Three words are presented instead of 
Wo. This makes five possible answers for each item, namely 
(1) all the same, (2) all different, (3) first and second the same, 

) first and third the same, (5) second and third the same. The 
Pupils mark their answers on a printed sheet in the form. 

Allthe same land2  land3  2and3 None the 
"This tan same — same same same 
ilie cher then reads such items as, ‘said, sad, said,’ ‘bit, bitter, 
to ad iru man, main'. This form presents more of a challenge 
xe Students, who may think the Same-Different test too 
children The writer has found that quite a large proportion of 
aged 10 and under fail to understand how to do the test, 


1 
La A 
Vol, oni Phonemics and Pronunciation Tests, The Modern Language Journal, 


E s 7, November 1951, pp. 531-42. 
English a Also, Test of Aural Perception in English for Japanese Students, 
anguage Institute, University of Michigan, 1950. 
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and even with older children this is sometimes the case. It is also 
possible that having to hold the three words in mind and compare 
them, introduces other elements of confusion and difficulty into 
the test situation than that of simple discrimination between sounds. 
For pupils who are test sophisticated or more mature, Lado's 
form may be preferable as presenting more of a challenge; for 
others the simpler Same-Different type is preferable. 

Another form of sound discrimination test suitable for group 
administration consists of presenting the pupils with groups " 
four or five words on a printed sheet, the words being closed 
related in sound. The teacher then reads one of the words 4? 
the pupils have to underline the one read. Examples: 


(1) heat (2) caught (3) wound (4) rung 
hid cut warned wrong 
ate cart want run 
hit cat warmed rang 
it card wander lung 


Test words for these items: (1) hit, (2) cart, (3) warned, (4) ie 
Here, of course, reading ability affects the result as well as the 
ability to discriminate between sounds, so that the majority 2 his 
words used should be fairly familiar. In the writer’s tests in Mo 
and the previous forms, all words are drawn from The me 
Report on Vocabulary Selection. The results on the two tyP erent 
test—the reading and the purely aural (either in the Same-Differ 
or multiple choice form)—show some interesting differences- 


of F ren 
d rato. ws 


rhe o 

ofa group test similar to that illustrated above—four near ert yt 
given and the pupils asked to check the one pronoun lic 
teacher. The correlation came to 80. ‘This seems to In^" 
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both types of test measure the same thing and that the test of 
phonetic accuracy may be substituted with reasonably accurate 
results for a more expensive and lengthy direct measurement of 
actual pronunciation.” 

In view of the difficulties of administering individual tests of 
pronunciation, teachers may be glad to experiment with such forms 
of test in order to get some indication of how accurately their 
Pupils hear the differences between English phonemes when 
presented in words. The Same-Different form of test can be used 
at any stage of English learning, as it is unnecessary for the pupils 
either to know the words said or to be able to read them. It has 
been used successfully with Italian workers during their first few 
weeks of English study in this country. 

In some circumstances a paper-and-pencil test with no speaking 
by the teacher may be useful. Words are presented in pairs, with 
one or more letters italicized, and the pupil is asked to say whether 
the sounds of the italicized letters are the same or different. 

xamples: head—meat; fur—first; through—although; thin—then; 
Son— sun, 

A similar test may be given in multiple choice form. Pupils 
are told, ‘Mark the word or words that contain the same sound 
as is italicized in the word at the beginning of each line. One 
or more words may have the same sound. Pay no attention to 
Spelling. Think only of how the words sound.’ Examples: 


build (a) beat (b) belt (e) big (d) healed 
Walks (a) wants (b) works (c) bought (d) wax 
enough (a) cough (b) young (c) would (d) cut 
Wood (a) food (b) could (c) full (d) cooled 
praise (a) press (b) prize (c) price (d) clothes 


Certain phonemic differences cannot be tested by this type of 
test, because some English spellings are consistently associated with 
e same sounds. It cannot be used very easily to test, for example, 
Whether the pupil hears the difference between initial / and n, or 
green final b and p. But though this kind of test cannot cover 
sd phonemes of English, there are still sufficient variations of 
E. PAS of the same sound for the teacher to be able to construct 
5 i. that gives quite a representative sampling of the pupils’ 
one Y to give words their right sound, or at least, to distinguish 
oat oneme from another, which is quite a large part of skill in 
ben eading. It has the advantage of being independent of the 
unciation of the person administering the test. 

i Tong stress in polysyllabic words and in sentences is an important 
Reported 
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- II, 1937 in An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 
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common source of error in the pronunciation of many € 
of English. This again can be tested with paper an i pa amd 
setting a number of words divided into numbered pw ^ 
asking the pupils to give the number of the syllable t pnis s 
the strongest stress. Pupils might also be asked to e T 
accented syllables in passages of connected prose. If a PAP relly 
pick out the correct stresses in a continuous passage, it m as i 
be assumed that he is more likely to make these same per a 
reading than one who cannot, and this in itself would go Ae 
towards producing a good rhythm. Fluency is probably also An 
connected with correct accentuation. Assessment of inah ae 
must remain a subjective matter until some system of marking 
teaching intonation becomes more universally accepted. -— 
Other abilities required in speech include use of correct ec 
patterns, correct usage and grammar, choice of vocabulary, Most 
of ideas and ability to arrange them in proper order, &c. The 
of these correspond to similar abilities required in writing. st be 
main differences are the speed with which the response mu us 
made, and the use of conversational forms of sentence 4 
vocabulary. " 
Agard and Dunkel! distinguished three levels of oral skill: 


p ise 

(1) Ability to report a single, simple act or situation in preas 
words, 

(2) Ability to express a sequence of ideas fluently. 

(3) Ability to converse. 


. each 
To test the first level they used a series of 20 pictures, € 
representing a sin 


a 
gle action which the pupil had to report e 
single simple sentence. A rating scale was used to judg have 
answers, Such standards are easy to criticize, but at least zs 
the merit of trying to measure separately different aspects 
complex of abilities called ‘speech’ instead of depending 
purely subjective total impressions. Along some such mas 
lie the path to more reliable assessment of speech, combin rimina 
a further development of objective group tests of sound disc jn 


. t à s ding ! 
tion and stress to give an indication of the pupil’s stan 
pronunciation. 


Such a surve 
achievement in 
English 


essing 
y as we have attempted of methods of Parning 
the four main 1 din of the 
plete. Nothing has been we ibe 
appreciation of literature, in th 
d civilization that lies b assessiNe 
€ literature, or even of the smaller field zi i the 


knowledge of 
language and th 
handwriting. 


1 Agard & Dunkel, op. cit., p. 55 ff. 
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language rather than the literature. If one major conclusion emerges 
itis of the need for making all our methods of testing and examining 


reflect as directly and accurately as possible our objectives in teaching 
the language. 


The Question Box 


Conducted by A. S. HORNBY 


nomenclature. For example, one of my grammars rejects the 
names present participle and gerund and uses only the name i-n-g 
form. Some grammarians prefer the terms nominative, accusative, 
Senitive, dative, Others ignore these terms and prefer subject 
direct and indirect), object, possessive. Have you any recom- 
Mendations to make on this question? 
ANSWER.—There is not much use in making recommendations. 
Our pupils will learn the terms used in the text-books they study. 
And text-books are often laid down by authority! The terms 
nominative, accusative, genitive, and dative are necessary for 
Anguages with an elaborate accidence, for example Latin, classical 
and modern Greek, Finnish. But English has lost almost all its 
Case endings; only the pronouns retain them (who, whom, whose, 
CJ. In the English language syntax is far more important than 
accidence, [n Syntax the terms subject and (direct and indirect) 
Object are far more useful. For beginners the name i-n-g form is 
an easily understood name for present participles and gerunds. 


But for more advanced students the terms present participle, 
Participial adjective, and gerund can be useful. 


QUESTION. Recently I came across the sentence, ‘I don't think I 
Should like gloves made from the skin of poor little dogs. My 
Pupils have been taught to say ‘gloves made of leather’. Why, in 


1S sentence, is from used? 
ANSWER. € 


Change in į 
1S expla 


Made from’ is used when the material undergoes some 
ts nature or character during the process of manufacture. 
tod ins the use of process as a verb, a very common use 
Stow; (Processed peas, for example, are peas that have been dried, 

k and later boiled in water and dyed a bright green before 
r gti 


es nned.) Gloves are made of leather. The leather is unchanged 
at 


Ure or character during the cutting and stitching of the gloves. 


QUESTION.— There seems to be no agreement about grammatical 
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But the skin of the dogs must first undergo the process of tanning. 
It is made into leather first. So ‘gloves made from the skins of 
dogs’ is correct. 


QUESTION.—Begin is used with either the infinitive or the gerund. 
‘The baby began to cry, began crying.’ I feel that ‘It is beginning 
to rain’ is always to be preferred to ‘It is beginning raining, 
however. Is there an explanation for this preference? A 
ANSWER.—Your feeling is certainly right. The explanation 1s that 
the jingle of the repeated i-n-g forms is unpleasant. Compare the 
repetition of go in, ‘He’s going to go home next week’, equally 
objectionable. We can say, ‘He’s going to leave for home next 
week’, but careful speakers would avoid ‘going to go’. They woul 
prefer either, ‘He’s going home next week’ or, if intention is to be 
indicated, ‘He intends to go home next week.’ 


QUESTION.—I teach my pupils to use very with adjectives and much 
with past participles: much surprised, much interested. But I ofte 
find examples, in English books, of very with past participles- 
this usage permissible? ; 
ANSWER.—lt is certainly quite common. Purists frown on it. i 
one of Stephen McKenna's novels there is a conversation betwee 
a young lady and an Oxford don. The lady says, ‘I’m very annoy? 
with him.’ The don suggests that she ought to say ‘much annoy 
with him.’ ‘Please don't correct my English,’ the lady retorts. ^j 
which the don answers: ‘But it wasn't English until I corrected YE 
The position seems to be this. Careful speakers and writers | | 
very when the participle is clearly adjectival, as in “He ie sed 
very pleased’. (Cf. ‘He had a pleased look on his face.") p 
here is adjectival; it could be replaced by happy. We all use P His 
when the past participle is definitely verbal in function, 45 m der- 
foolish conduct has been much talked about’. But there are ue very 
line cases. ‘He was very pleased at the news’ or, “He her say 
much pleased at the news’? The majority of speakers WOU, puch 


‘very pleased’, I think, but careful speakers would prefer 
pleased’. 


In 


en 
QUESTION.—I know that relative pronouns are often dropped 5 in 
they are the object of a verb or preposition in the clause ^ in’. 
‘the man (whom) I met yesterday’ and ‘the house (that) T nou 
I recently came across a sentence in which the relative P'S, poy 
was dropped even though it was the subject: ‘It isn’t ae wh? 
gets the chance to go to the university.’ Oughtn't the Te ps 
(or that?) to be inserted after boy? 
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ANSWER.—The sentence is satisfactory as it stands. The relative 
Pronoun is often dropped from sentences beginning with there is 
(are, was, &c.) and it is (was, &c.). Here are examples: 

There's a man at the door wants to speak to you. 

Tt isn't everybody can do that. 
An examination of these sentences shows that they are not parallel 
to the usual type of sentence with a relative clause. They contain 
Only one statement: 

A man at the door wants to speak to you. 

Not everybody can do that. 
It would not be wrong to insert a relative pronoun, of course, 
but most Speakers feel no need to do so. 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH. Issued by the Incorporated Association 
Of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. Cambridge University 
Press, 1952, 202 pages. 12s. 6d. 


This book has been written by a committee of the Assistant 
asters” Association, and is the fourth of a post-war series of books 
9n the teaching of the main subjects—Zhe Teaching of Science, 
fee Teaching of Modern Languages and The Teaching of History 
i already appeared. Its immediate forerunner, published in 
> Was a similar production, but in no way is this a revision, 


COPY or duplication of the earlier volume. This is an entirely new 


Ey of that most important subject: the teaching of the Mother 
ino The Foreword tells us that the Association was able to 
Wu 


pon the devotion, knowledge, and experience of many 
ers and friends; and it is evident in reading the book that 
= testimony is well deserved; though unless one had done similar 
Ork and to à similar standard, it would be difficult to realize how 
po cy and labour has gone into the production of this thorough, 
T eil and well balanced volume. " 
Und „art One, the problems, aims and general principles that 
erlie the teaching of English in all types of secondary school 
of fetes in a series of essays; these are on The Special Nature 
and Caching of English, on Speaking, Writing, Language Study 
Tose and fts Reading and Comprehension, The Appreciation of 
Side dide Poetry, and on Drama. Part Two deals with the practical 
Writing C^ching English: Oral Work and Speech Training, The 
ng of English, Grammar, The Appreciation and Compre- 


Memb 
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hension of Prose, Teaching Poetry, Drama in the Classroom, and 
English in the Sixth Form. Part Three covers Examinations, The 
School Library, Visual Aids, Gramophone and Radio; there is 
also a short and useful (though incomplete) bibliography for ? 
Sixth Form General English Course, and one on Speech Training. 

Throughout the pages of this book there is evidence of the great 
strides that the teaching of English has made in English Secondary 
Schools since 1927. It is most heartening to all those who have 
realized the immense importance of sound and thorough teaching 
of the Mother Tongue that such progress, as can be observed in 4 
comparison of the 1927 and 1952 books, has been made, and is $0 
widespread in various schools and types of school. Not. of course 
that this progress is as widely spread as it should be—we all know 
the deadly and deadening routine work that goes on in thousands 
of classrooms. Nevertheless, where the classics, history pr 
geography are exceptionally well taught, it does not matter 5° 
much—the older pupils are trained in the discipline of words, 20 
their thinking is stimulated by many new and diverse ideas, 
copious facts and a certain amount of sound knowledge; but whet 
there is no enlightened Latin teaching and no contact with Greeks 
and where French is taught as a dull and rote-learning business 
and where the pupils’ out-of-school life gives them no opportuni? 
of mastering their Mother Tongue and of using it in a lively n. 
effective way, the teaching of English in schools is f undamental d 
their progress in all subjects (or nearly all), to the clarity ? f 
efficiency of their thinking, and to the growth and developme? 
their personalities. - 

The book, therefore, is important, for it makes a nota 
tribution to a proper understanding of the difficulties of t der 
of teaching a mother tongue, and to the true nature of th 7 that 
taking—and it is no light one. Yet it has a wider value than her 
for it contains help and guidance for all who teach their ™ will 
tongue, whatever the language and whatever the country: 5 i5. 
be found to have special value in those countries where ng da) 
not the mother tongue, but is the medium of instruction in seco gy 
schools. In Colonial Education, the teaching of English in see Jowef 
Schools, mainly in the upper classes, and sometimes in tne cip? 
ones too, is often similar in aim and is based on the same prin 
as those of the teaching of English as the Mother Tongue b ipl? 
in these schools, therefore, have much to learn from the Pr pfo 
and practice of English teaching in England. This book W 
light on many of their problems and can be trusted to giv? ache 
Wise counsel, and to suggest sound methods. Every British oula 
who is appointed to a secondary school abroad, an pus 
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in the Colonies, should study this book and imbue himself with 
its spirit. i ‘ 

The general tenor of the handling of debatable topics, and indeed 
of the whole book, is urbane, tolerant and generous. The writers 
Tecognize ‘that success in the teaching of English depends on personal 
freedom to work out a syllabus in one’s own way’; and consequently 
the writers have avoided the pitfalls of dogmatism and pedantry; 
On the other hand the compromises that they sometimes deliberately 
make leave the issue vague and without a pronouncement at times 
When guidance is particularly needed. Perhaps this is inevitable in 

Ooks written by committees, but what the writers have given us is 
SO sound and so judiciously expressed that one wishes that they 
had been bolder, and had gone deeper into the subject—their 
recommendations are bound by what is certain to succeed in the 
Classroom, as if experiments and initiative were not particularly 
to be encouraged. 

he teacher of English as a foreign language will not, of course, 

nd his problems dealt with, but he will find much to interest him, 

and many hints and suggestions for enlivening his work; but above 

all he will find in this book a fine example of thoroughness and 
of t roughly sound and practical teaching. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: A CRITICAL SURVEY. T. G. Williams. 316 
Pages. Pitman. 16s. Od. 


The largest Single section of this book is rightly that on poetry, 
Ut there are introductory chapters on literature as an art, the 
Browth and development of the English language, less extended 
Studies of the drama and novel, and shorter notes on the essay 
ess recent literary criticism. . 
ing © book is called d Critical Survey and not a history. When 
aividual works and authors are touched upon, the treatment is 
9nological, but within the works of any one author it is severely 
selective and is obviously quite different in intention and content 
9m such other single-volume works as Sampson's Concise History 
A English Literature, and the well-known Legouis and Cazamian. 
is „Sar delineation of the architectural form of English Literature 
in Wholly admirable: the author is a scholar and enthusiast who, 
Insti 8 quarter-century as Director of the famous City HE 
full Mute in London, developed his rare gifts of exposition with a 
respect for detail and first principles. : x 
Studes Mental equipment of most students, particularly fum 
of ents, of English Literature, is too frequently merely a catalogue 
names and a Palimpsest of irrelevant dates. The work under 
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an 

review, carefully studied and retained for reference, poe E ibe 
admirable corrective: the author's intention is to pes ne 
understanding and appreciation of literature as a heir families. 
describe the often dull personalities of the writers an val student 
There is a danger, however, that the hurried or € us without 
may, by accepting the judgment and outline in this sometimes 
reference to the actual works or to literary histories, ontioned: 
form false impressions of many of the writers n develops 
Mr Williams is interested in portraying the growth an t innova 
ment of literature, and in consequence stresses impor eni ma 
tions and tends to leave unnoted works well rooted peer i 
In writing of James Joyce, therefore, the bcp n reade 
that of Ulysses and Finnegan's Wake. The timid or ze difficulties 
might well be warned off this author altogether by tC fection o 
suggested, and would miss the delicate and ptem of the 
Dubliners, and the only faint eccentricities of A n" : student 
Artist as a Young Man. But probably i) asm and lazy r 
would in any case go first to the literary histories. d as 
English Teratur cannot be too strongly recommen jish 
companion and basic study book for serious sn ių invaluable 
overseas, and even the most experienced teacher will fin ng 


: d learnt 
both as a stimulant and as a catalyst to his accumulate 
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What zo Look for in a Method: 
(I) Selection 


WILLIAM F. MACKEY 


TEACHERS OF English are often invited to give up the books and 
teaching methods they have been using and to adopt newer methods 
and better textbooks, They are also expected to re-examine their 
methods from time to time in the light of new theories and new 
Iesearch. A Systematic procedure for evaluating a method might 
help teachers discover what is new or different in a method and 
Whether or not it is suitable. 

How does one method differ from another? Methods differ in 
their Selection, grading, and presentation. In this article we shall 
Consider differences in selection, or differences in what is taught. 
Ince it js impossible to teach the whole of a language, all methods 
Te forced to select the part which they will teach. The kind and 
&mount of language selected will depend on how and for whom 

e selection was made, 


a 


FOR WHOM WAS THE SELECTION MADE? 


The Selection may have been made for persons of different ages, 
erent levels of English, and different national or professional 
environments, The questions to be answered first are therefore: 
3 the method mainly for adults, for children, for adolescents, or 
learners of all ages? How much English are the learners supposed 
lave had? How long is the course supposed to take? How 
Many hours a week? Is the method designed to teach reading, 
*Peaking and/or writing, or is it a foundation for all three? Is 
© Course for Indians, Africans, Europeans, for some particular 
national 8toup, or is it for learners of any nation? Is it intended 
o teach English to a group for the purpose of fitting them for some 
Particular trade or profession—military, scientific, or commercial? 
pr pi SWers to these questions we usually need not go beyond the 
t Slace, The fact, however, that the course is not for the particular 
iP © Of learner we have in mind should not prevent us from examin- 
15 for with slight modifications it may be the best available. 


HOW Was THE SELECTION MADE? 


ee Selection may have been made by choosing either the most 
ale the most useful, or the most teachable part of the 
,Suage, Or some combination of these three. The words, for 
€e ‘The Meaning of Method’, English Language Teaching, Vol. V, p. 1. 
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example, may have been selected from a frequency list? made 
counting the number of times each word appears in a large p be 
of books and periodicals of the sort which the learner W! be 
using. The words which occur most often may be selected ie 
taught first. If the selection is based on frequency, we shou E 
answers to the following questions: Are the books and P ah d 
on which the counting was done the same sort:as those w. n in 
learners will be reading? Have the frequencies been base ons 
samples of spoken English or of written English? For many Te 
are not equally important in both speaking and writing. went 
like chalk, blackboard, shelf, and drawer are not the most fre Thami 
in written English, but they are certainly useful in spoken Ee 
especially in the classroom. Frequency is simply a sta 1vzed. 
reflexion of the usefulness of the words in the materials ana on 
A word or structure is useful not because it is frequent; it 15 freq 
because it is useful. : e 
Some methods may start by selecting that part of the languag” 
which, although not the most frequent, is the most eas ointed 
Words like nib, which are the names of things which can bep s like 
to, are considered easier to teach and to learn than M 
insurance, which require a complex definition or translati ning: 
opinions vary on what constitutes easy teaching and easy cll to 
Some methods consider long words and sentences di onem}: 
learn; they would prefer a word like foe to a word ika e ones 
Others maintain that the easiest words and structures ^ i e 
which resemble those in the mother-tongue. On this Ple pages 
class of French learners might start with words like /4 carne 
nation, moustache, souvenir; whereas a class of Gem an 
might begin with man, house, mouse, warm, 0X, hound. sb 
structures selected on this principle are rarely the exact equ? i 
those in the mother-tongue, and they are not always the S deter 
The special needs and interests? of the learner may roxy ting 
mined the selection of certain regional, technical of ER nor 
words. For example, words like sword and treasure, t es ? 
frequent, everyday words, are often found in certa ' 
adventure stories. c. ES 
Charles 194 


ashingtoP) 


1 For a study of frequency lists see English Word Lists by s 
mer 


and A. Aileen Traver, American Council on Education (W 

See also A General Service List of English Words, Longmans: 

and its introductory matter. i 1 
? Thorndike’s frequency list has them at the 4,000-word MV is lated 
* Interest, which is one of the main qualities a method shoul ver, may sei 

a matter of presentation. The use of an interesting story, ROWOV? Ag cr? 

upon the inclusion of a number of content words, such as ad m 

which are not replaceable at the vocabulary level of the lear 
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WHAT HAS BEEN SELECTED? 


A language includes not only words and their pronunciation or 
Spelling, but also meanings, forms, and structures. And all of 
these components must be included in any selection if the result is 
to remain a language. Any one of them may be separately selected 
on the basis of frequency, usefulness, . or teachability; but their 
capacity for working together in a limited but inter-related language 
System will be an important factor in deciding what to select. 
What and how much this limited system contains will depend 
9n the language level it is meant to teach. It may also depend on 
the age and environment of the learners. But age and environment 
Play less and less a róle the nearer we get to the beginning levels. 
For there are certain fundamental things in a language which all 
beginners have to master, no matter how old they are or where 
they live. Let us suppose then, for the sake of an example, that 
We have to choose a textbook or method for a class of literate 
adolescent beginners—a foundation course in speaking, reading 
and writing English. Suppose we have in hand a textbook of one 
9f the possible methods. We are trying to find out what is taught— 
What Words, which meanings, which forms, which structures, and 
9w many of each. 


1.—worps 


(a) What Words? 


If we take a look at the word index, we find different sorts of 
Words—structural words, concrete words, quality words, abstract 
Words, and verbs. Let us examine each separately. 


(1) Structural Words:— Do we find such common structural 
Words? as a, the, it, he, in, on, to, is, does? Or do we also find less 
Useful and less frequent words like /est, hence, yonder, hitherto? Of 

Ourse, a certain number of structural words will be found in any 
sourse in which we find English sentences, for the simple reason that 

" 'S impossible to speak or write English without them. They are 

the Words which are capable of putting thousands of other ee 

ee Test of the English vocabulary—into operation, although they 
€ themselves very few in number. ? 

Skel ese Words in their proper places make up the framework or 
e eton upon which the rest of the language rests. For this reason, 
SE Choice does not depend upon physical environment or on the 

These TOI i iti ns, auxiliaries, determiners, 
BU oo raed pened eons: pronouns and adverbs of degree. 
Less than 200, 
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age of the learner. They are the words which have to be mastered 
by anyone who learns English. They are, in fact, the most useful 
words in the language: it is no wonder they are also the most 
frequent. 


(ii) Concrete Words:—Does the beginners? book include such 
words as table, hand, head, house, sun, water—names of concrete 
things of our everyday experience, things which we all have !n 
common and which we cannot do without? Or does the book 
include such replaceable and dispensable words as helmet, cauldron, 

© casement, hinge, colt, pebble, chancel? 


(iii) Quality Words:—Do we find such basic quality words 2$ 
long, short, black, white, thick, thin, cold, warm? Or does the text- 
book include words like lengthy, frigid, bashful, illusive, nimble, 
thorough? 

Is there a sufficient proportion of defining words, like squats 
wide, smooth, hollow, straight, hard, sharp, which fill the gaps i 
the concrete vocabulary and enable the teacher to give meaning 
in English? Or are the majority of quality words, like frank, stouh 
clumsy, sincere, elegant, merely descriptive? i 

(iv) Abstract Words:—The difficulty with abstract words ve 
not only that they cannot be taught by pointing to an object ch 
that they may have to be taught in combination with certain © 6 
words. For example, the word part must be taught with the ie a 
of, so that the learner can use it in its most usual context, Aion 
OF something. Similarly we have to teach an answer TO a ques 
an attack ON or AGAINST someone, arrival AT a place. e tO 

Some of these abstract words, however, may be of great Ue tia 
the beginner since they include the general names of the on e, 
aspects of everyday experience. A word like part, for p 
may be used when speaking of a great number of things—the Tine: 
of the body, of the house, of the city, of the country, of a mar ods 
of an equation, &c. One can do the same sort of thing with M not 
like sort, thing, number, idea, colour, form, size, middle; wos : 
with words like venture, prophecy, sloth, sojourn, fortit ude, 50" to 


(V) Verbs and Verb Phrases:—The most difficult woe be 
master in a language are generally the verbs. They ar. fon 
learned along with the changes in form and auxiliaries as ba golas 
person, number, tense, and voice. Many of them have ir verbs 
forms, which have to be learned for each verb. Moreover: and 
have much the same difficulty that we find in abstract v som 
adjectives. One cannot teach them simply by pointing '. with 
thing, and one has to learn which prepositions or adverts P 
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them. The learner has to learn to listen TO someone, to goTOa 
place, to take something FROM some place, and to look AT or 
FOR something. 

Some of these combinations are not the sum of their parts. 
To give up, for example, does not equal the meaning of to give 
plus the meaning of up; and to fall out with has nothing to do with 
falling, out, or with. 

Because of these difficulties and many others, some methods 
Select as few as a dozen verbs for beginners—verbs like go, come, 
Sive, get, put, take. Others go so far as to include verbs like guess, 
Pretend, hide, and remind. 

(b) How Many Words? 

If the aim of our beginners’ course is to build a solid framework 
to which the entire field of English can cling, there should be no 
More words than this growing framework can support—no more 
Words than the learner can safely assimilate without danger of 
Confusion. For if this as-yet-unhardened framework is smothered 
Y a huge pile of disorganized vocabulary, the result will be a 
Confusion which will end up in broken English, or no English at 
all. At the beginning level the number of words might vary from 
300 to 1,000; but fora year’s work for adolescent beginners taking 

Tee lessons a week of spoken English, 500 is a generous average. 

So when examining a method we have to make sure that it teaches 
no more words than can be safely mastered, and that these words 
are the most important ones for the learners’ immediate needs. 

e cannot afford to waste our time and that of our students on 
Words that they will never use and soon forget. 


IL—MEANINGS 


(a) Which Meanings? 
Each of the words selected may have a number of meanings. The 
Nord make, for example, has 97 different meanings. Some of 
ese meanings may be quite useful for beginners; others may be 
Unsuitable even for advanced learners. For example, the meaning 
of the word make in to make a dress is quite useful, teachable, and 
sequent; but the meanings of the same word in to make for the 
90r and to make out somebody's writing would only be confusing 
Or à beginner, i 
e any words which are the names of things in our everyday 
Perience can pe gradually extended in meaning—and this adds 
9 their usefulness. The word head, for example, may mean a 
gs of the body, the head of a pin or of a match, the head of a 
9unted from those numbered in the Oxford English Dictionary. 
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firm, or the head of a bed. Similarly with hand and face; we have 
hands and faces and so have clocks. s 

Some of these extensions of meaning are so usual and obvious 
that they are well worth teaching to beginners. Other extensions 
are not at all obvious, and so far from everyday English that, 
even at the intermediate level, an entirely new word might be 
better. For example, at a certain level the verb to happen may be 
better than the extension to come to pass. E. 

Certain meanings are so idiomatic that they are fully as difficult 
as new words; for example, to come to heel, to boot (in the sense of 
as well), to be a lemon. 

In examining a method, therefore, it is important to find out 
which meanings of each word have been selected, and how closely 
these selected meanings are connected. Are there any far-fetched, 


unusual or idiomatic meanings? Which are they, and why wer 
they included? 


(b) How Many Meanings? 


About how many meanings are taught? A limited vocabulary 
which teaches a large number of meanings will, of course, be me 
difficult than the same vocabulary with a few, well chosen, closely 
connected meanings. we 

Along with the question of how many meanings per wort 
may ask: How many words per meaning? How many wordt ag 
answer and reply mean the same or almost the same thing? " 
many words are therefore unnecessary at this stage? How ™ 
dead weight is being carried? 


III.—FORMS 


(a) Which Forms? 
ework 


ualit 
rts 


If the structural words in their proper places form the fram 
of the language, the content words—nouns, verbs, and d m 
words—make up the material which the framework supp 


These content words may vary their meaning and functi? ss 
changing their form or by combining with certain structura has 
for example, dog—dogs, man—men, ask—asked, g0—W®" rio 
taken—was taken. These formal changes include the ood: 
grammatical devices for indicating number, person, tense: atio: 
Voice, and comparison, and the devices for word-foT7 pese 
including the addition of prefixes and suffixes. Which we hav? 
formal devices does the course teach to beginners, and ur 
they been selected? Are the tenses, for example, ar or 9 
present continuous and the simple past, present and future 


| Sen 
_Sither 
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the y i 
fone d to such forms as the habitual, the pluperfect, and the 
perfect continuous—4 would i 
go (meaning J often went), 
1 had gone, I shall have been going? á i 


(b) How Many Forms? 


d Fenty ingests to teach the whole of English grammar 
sc yin ertain grammatical forms are indispensable; others 
RU e postponed for some time. Too many grammatical forms 

Will only lead to confusion, not to a mastery of the language. 


IV.—STRUCTURES 


(a) Which Structures? 


Dri sso little use to the learner unless he knows how to put 
Sorts aes d The combinations or arrangements of different 
combinations s ies the most important feature of English. These 
formulas, include sentence structures, phrase structures, and 
aes iua Seg e sentence structure is an arrange- 
fares, n classes of words: for example, pronoun + verb 
ae the sentence: It is here. 
as the first word: He is here. 
M ange the second word: He was here. 
All m the last word: He was there. 
Same, Ea s have been changed, but the structure remains the 
Structure x. the following three sentences belongs to a different 
(ii) M e had tea, I got one for you, He often invites us for lunch. 
replaced p ase Structures:—Certain words in a sentence may be 
© word yrs group of words, that is, by a phrase. For example, 
follow; iere in the above sentence may be replaced by the 
ng groups of words: 
It is here. 

It is in this box. 

on this box. 

d: on that box. 

Ombinat; on that table. 

aay Such as these are phrase structures. 

en Poes mantes and phrase structures will have to be selected 
“te important basis of frequency, usefulness, or teachability. They 
ghly th teaching points which will have to be mastered more 
Possible, aly an the words they contain. In order to make this 
absorp all t the structures selected will have to be those which 
he selected vocabulary—or the vocabulary will have to 
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be selected to fit into the structures chosen. Phrase aep. 
addition to making the best use of the words selected, wi Ü 
have to fit into the maximum number of sentence structure S urs 
So in the imaginary textbook we are examining, which We 
have been selected? We will probably not find them in the : d 
We may find them at the head of each lesson either in iube 
itself or in the teacher's guide under such headings as syntax dm "e 
model sentences, and sentence patterns. Failing this, we sha Wn 
to look for them within the body of the lessons themselves. M 
we do find them, are they all such fundamental cage ol 
It is here; I got it for you; Joseph is coming; He was a St! ed 
Or do we also find such structures as: Yonder comes ^s 
A stranger he was, at that; You have made yourself to me a " ought 
The boy studied with a perseverance of which he was nof 
to be capable? 


(iii) Formulas 


à Lp 
We have seen that we can change all the words in a phe n 
sentence and still have the same structure. In certain expen in 
this is not possible. For example, if we change the do uw. to 
how do you do, we get much more than a change from Piructur?: 
past; we get a change from a fixed formula to a free fel ha 
Fixed formulas are a necessary part of the language, but formu 
to be selected and taught at the right level. For examples o evel 
like thank you, yes please, and good-bye are not on the $ 

as beg your pardon, much obliged, and well I never. 


(b) How Many Structures? 


mbet 
The number of structures selected is as important as ths a his 
of words and meanings. If the beginner has to m y d 
small vocabulary in too many different ways, the ro^ vocabula. 
even more confusing than those produced by too large à d formu 
How many sentence structures, phrase structures an më wot f 
have been selected? Are there some which do the b an E. 
For example, the two structures: 7 got something for Jeo o 
you something have the same function; but the first a 
vocabulary than the second. 


V.—SOUNDS 


ern al 
be a C" gril 
If the course includes spoken English there will have ye etie ond 
amount of phonetic drill. It is important that this fre the 3? 
be integrated into the system of language selected. 


the teach? 
* These have been culled from widely-used textbooks for 
English as a foreign language. 
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and sound-cluster drills, therefore, based on the words and forms 
selected for the course? Does the beginner, for example, learn his 
8 on words like thick and thin, or on words like thrall and thwart? 

Are the stress and intonation drills based on the selected struc- 
tures? If the structures of a language form a framework which can 
Support all the words of the language, the corresponding stress 
and intonation patterns may be considered as forming a framework 
for all the sounds and sound-clusters. But the basic framework of 
Stress and intonation patterns should be selected not only on the 
basis of frequency, usefulness, or teachability, but also on the basis 
of suitability to the selected structures. 

The level of pronunciation should be in harmony with the 
Beneral linguistic level of the course, its aims and intentions. For 
example, is the amount of phonetic drill and the required accuracy 
9f pronunciation justified for the area, the language level, and the 
Ultimate needs of the learner? 


DOES EVERYTHING SELECTED FIT TOGETHER? 


Finally, after having examined the selected words, meanings, forms, 
and Structures, we still have to find out whether all these fit together 
Into a limiteg system. Do the words selected and all their selected 
meanings fit into the selected forms and structures? Does the 
System which is the result of the selection combine the advantages 
of a minimum learning load with those of a maximum range of 


meani à 
caning and expression? 


aot after having looked at a number of methods in this way, 
sR teacher fails to find one with a selection which suits him, he 

ould choose the one which he can best adapt to his needs—a 
meee which he can best complete himself. He should decide 
Mir he will have to do to the method in order to make it suitable— 
suit e Will have to omit, add, or adapt, so that the result is a 

Itable „Selection of words, meanings, forms, and structures, 


unctioning as the inter-related system of systems which we call 
aANguage, 


Teaching without Translating 
H. A. CARTLEDGE 


A FAMILIAR way of condemning an awkward and unnatural pa 
of writing is to say that it reads like a translation. Very ong T 
unfortunately, it is a translation, but what we mean when we say 
that it reads like a translation is that it reads like a bad translate 

The art of translation is a great and a difficult art, and 2 
translator has a very responsible task. To perform it satisfactory 
he needs a combination of qualities. He must have perfect mast 
of the two languages he is working in. He must have compa 
insight into the mind of the writer whose words he is transla ae 
together with a clear understanding of what the words thems? io 
mean. He must also possess a high degree of literary ability o 
order to translate without distortion and without awkwardness 
expression. ever 

The problem of translation has worried the minds of men ut it 
since Babel was destroyed. Horace had something to say abe 
in the Ars Poetica: 

Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere, fidus 
Interpres . . . te) 

Dryden quotes this (‘Nor word for word too faithfully uod 
in his own excellent discussion of the principles of verse bo " S 
which occurs in the Preface to his translation of Ovid's " that 
Cervantes reverted to it in Don Quixote, when he observe est 
bad translations are like the wrong side of a Flemish MT 
because although the patterns are visible on the back t e n 
disfigured by coarse threads which do not show on the lem by 
our own time, careful attention is being paid to the p w 
U.N.E.S.C.O., which has set up a special panel to oxari then, 
and means of providing satisfactory translations. It is me ard 9 
that there is constant dissatisfaction with the general stal cach 
translating, a fact which ought to give food for thought t° 
of languages. he! 

Why are good translations so rare? Who is to blame for ce 
standard of translating? The fault rests largely with the Teac 
who all too often try to teach languages by translation failed x 
who do this are beginning at the wrong end. They ul cise d, 
realize that translation is the hardest of all language 9** 
one which should not be attempted until all the others ® B not 
A painter who is commissioned to paint à portrait E 
the whole thing off at one sitting. He studies his subjee* 


e 
S. 

x 

T 
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him, watches his mannerisms and characteristic attitudes, and makes 
Tough sketches. Only when he is quite satisfied that he has a 
Complete impression of the sitter, his appearance and personality, 
does he begin to paint his picture. And even before this he has 
Spent many years training himself in the techniques which are 
Necessary to give a faithful rendering. 

What is true of painting is true of all the other arts, including 
that of translation, and correct training is the teacher’s responsibility. 
In the first place, the students should obviously learn the foreign 
language thoroughly. They can only do this by working in the 
foreign language itself. It is no purpose of this article to advocate 
any hard-and-fast method of teaching languages, direct or other- 
Wise. Methods are all too often the last resort of those who have 
no method. Teaching is the most subjective of occupations, and 
fifty different teachers may teach equally successfully in fifty different 
Ways. Moreover, conditions vary so widely from class to class and 
from country to country that it would be a great mistake to recom- 
Mend universally any set method. What is necessary is that teachers 
of languages should keep clearly in mind what their purpose is, 
namely, to teach a foreign language and not to teach their pupils 
to think about it in terms of their own language. : 

9 one can seriously argue that French should be taught in 
Swedish or Italian in Spanish. Beginners must be given the feeling 
that when they are in an English class they are for the time being 
in England. The task is a hard one. Lessons are few and far between, 
and classes are often much too big, so that the amount of individual 
“tention which can be devoted to any single pupil is lamentably 
pmall. As soon as he leaves the classroom he plunges back into 
his own national life and language, and the effort of mental transfer 
to the foreign country has to be made all over again next lesson. 

ut there is no other way. It is the teacher's duty to overcome 
t “se difficulties, and he will never overcome them if he relies on 
Fanslating as an easy way out. p" a 
E hat Other way out is there? One solution is, right from the 

att, to give the class quick oral practice in words and phrases 
connected with the common activities of daily life. This need not 
Pecupy more than the first few minutes of a lesson, but if it is done 
5 1 °Perly the effect on the class is remarkable. It sets them thinking 
ies Nglish and puts them into the proper frame of mind for the 
nen: Begin by asking one pupil the date and then md 
co €r to write it up on the blackboard in the top right-hanc 

Pee Where it will not be accidentally rubbed off, and where it 
aid $ constantly before everyone’s eyes. Insist on the date being 
an full, the day of the week, day of the month and year all 
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being given, and correctly written up. Tell the rest of the class to 
copy it down in their exercise books. If their interest is really 
aroused, most of them will indeed do this without being told to, 
and once they have made a habit of it they will soon know all 
about how the dates are said and written in English. The point 
is so closely related to something in their own experience, and the 
daily repetition of the date will have become so much a part of 
class routine, that it will never occur to them to think about it in 
their own language. : 
Another good idea is to give each member of the class an English 
name and insist on their all being known by these names in English 
classes. They are attracted at first by the novelty of this, and get 
a certain amount of fun out of calling each other—and the teacher, 
who should not omit to re-christen himself as well—by their new 
names. By the time the novelty has worn off they will have grow? 
used to their English names and will answer to them automatically. 
They can be asked in English what time the lesson begins an 
ends. They can be asked how old they are, how many brothers 
and sisters they have, how far their home is from the school, 
whether they come to school on foot, by bicycle, by bus or by tram 
how long it takes them to get there, when their birthday is, hoW 
tall they are. Ask them what colour their hair is or their eyes 2 
what colour suit or dress they have on, whether they are hime 
boots or shoes. Ask them if they brought an overcoat or à rainco?, 
to school today, if the weather is hot or cold, fine or rainy; vna 
the seasons of the year are, and what season it is now. 


É : ng 
It will be noted that these questions fall into three groups the 
about times, numbers, distances, dates and measurements, the 


second about the pupils themselves and their appearance, an 
third about the vinh and the seasons; but. they all have oy 
thing in common. They are all closely related to the eve the 
experiences of all the members of the class. This principle 1 
basis of such an exercise, of 

Another important problem which faces the teacher is eee 
comprehension, and this is not tackled successfully by alle the 
elementary students to translate. An accurate translation ! jous 
result of much care and thought. Furthermore, à conscien. p" 
translator Will not consent to translate any work which he inner 
not think good enough to deserve translation. How can à br do 
be expected to translate accurately, when an expert refus E 
So without the most careful preparation? And how much iran 
reading matter provided for elementary students is worth oom 
lating? A conversation about the number of chairs in the se 
or the colour of the teacher’s tie may be excellent for its 
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Which is to give practice in the foreign language, but there is nothing 
in it to justify translating it. There are plenty of ways of making 
Sure that a student understands what he is listening to or talking 
about without making him repeat it in his own language. If every- 
thing which is said in a foreign language is translated into the 
Yernacular in class, half the teaching time is wasted, the atmosphere 
'S destroyed, and nothing useful has been achieved. Yet absolute 
comprehension must be insisted on, since the whole point of 
learning a foreign language is to understand what is said in it 
and to express one’s own ideas in it. ^ 
A student's comprehension can be tested in a variety of simple 
and effective ways. He can be asked in English to pick up his pen, 
Shut the door, or draw some object which is mentioned in the text 
e is Teading. Two or three members of the class can be asked to 
“ct in dumb show some incident that they have just read about. 
Oys and girls particularly like this sort of exercise, as it involves 
activity, But questions, once more, are the most common and 
od generally useful way of making sure of complete under- 
anding, 
Then are three important things to remember when asking 
questions, They are, first, to ask each question distinctly and 
Address it to the whole class before inviting any individual to answer 
1t; secondly, to keep the questioning moving briskly, without 
RS Ing round the class in the same monotonous order all the time, 
Without letting the brightest pupils answer all the questions and 
ct Without Waiting too long for the less bright to give answers 
ich they obviously cannot quite manage; and lastly, to vary the 
m and type of question instead of sticking for ever to a few 
°verworked question words like who? and what? no 
the Psolute accuracy of understanding must be insisted on from 
ginning. As Pope rightly said: . 
"Tis education forms the MET 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s incli . 
s od habits of esti rebarion are not inculcated in the early 
es they will never be acquired later. 
realize Point remains to be made. Students should be bei ai. 
iF that language is the expression of thought, that qe t iod 
fittir d be clothed in language worthy of them, and that an i 
a "E garment of words will only make a thought x obs y 
Natt Scredit the unskilful translator who has i i a 
Bind TaCtively, They must read widely, both in their E si 
develo, the foreign language which they are banin D A n 
€Xercig Sound individual taste, and a critical facu ty eon 
© itself both on the originals and on their own translatio 
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of them. When they have reached this degree of proficiency they 
may be allowed, and indeed should be encouraged, to translate. 
This is their highest pitch of achievement. It is the end, not the 
means, of their study of a foreign tongue. 


Pronunciation Teaching: 
Theory and Practice (IT) 


P. A. D. MacCARTHY 


IN A PREVIOUS article under the above title! I attempted to present 
actual examples of teaching procedure in the form of miniature 
Case-histories’, with sections of dialogue between teacher and 
Pupil. My aim was to help to bridge the gap that often exists 
between à teacher's familiarity (or at least, acquaintance) with 
Phonetic theory, with accepted methods of teaching pronunciation, 
and his ability to achieve satisfactory results in applying his know- 
edge to practical teaching. 

Another such ‘case-history’, and a very typical one, is presented 
.COW. Readers are referred to my previous article for a fuller 
introductory exposition of the problem of teaching pronunciation 
and methods of dealing with it. (That article may also be consulted 
Or case-histories relating to difficulties encountered with the 
articulation of ‘English th’.) This article deals with problems 
"rising in connection with ‘English 7°. 


CASE 6, 


Mrs P.—I have never been able to pronounce the English r properly. 
She Said 'pxopauli:; y stands for a voiced uvular or back-velar 
mCative, x Stands for the corresponding voiceless articulation.) 
eac, ‘er—No; I can hear that you're doing it quite the wrong 
y; and as you probably know, your particular way of pronouncing 
oy tough Of course it’s quite acceptable (in fact, ‘right’) in your 
mn language—is one that English people almost always dislike: 
Mj call it ‘ugly’ or ‘guttural’ or something. € 
to s P.— Yes, I know. All my English friends, when I ask them 
Say what they think of my English, tell me about my r. Some 
+, make fun of me... but nobody can do anything about 
See 


tion, "Well, perhaps nobody you know has the proper qualifica- 


Mr P—No, you are right. And that is ‘why I am so pleased to 


be ; 
ste to talk with you, because I know you will be able to help 


Te, , 
sine’ — Well, I’m pretty sure I can. But you know, all I’m really 


Teall do is to show you how you can help yourself. Ang x 
3 e Cnds much more on what trouble you are prepare 
ae Language Teaching, Vol. VI, No. 4 (Summer 1952). 
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take—on how much you want to get the sound right—than on 
anything I may be able to tell you about it. 

Mrs P.—Oh, I am really very keen to get it right! A i 
Teacher. —Good. Well now, let's start. In the first place, it’s ke. 
to you—isn't it?—that you make what's called a ‘mistake es 
time you put that sound of your native kind of r into an Eng 
word or phrase. 

Mrs P.—Oh yes, it is a mistake, I know. 

Teacher.—Well now, are you aware that at present you mak 
particular mistake about twice as often as you need? 

Mrs P.—How do you mean? I don't understand. d to 
Teacher. —Well: in your language you're naturally accustome ui 
pronouncing v (or something like it) for every written r that p^ he 
in the ordinary spelling of words. In English, or at any rate in ine 
kind of English that you’ve probably heard most, and that I on. 
you'd be most likely to take as a model—we don't articulate 0» 
sound of r every time there's a letter r in the spelling. 

expect you know the rule, do you? j lish 
Mrs P. (who was not familiar with the textbooks on Eng 
phonetics)—No. What rule? «oy ris 
Teacher.—The rule that tells you how the sound of English and 
distributed—that is, in what positions or ‘contexts’ it € says 
in what positions it cannot occur. It’s very simple: the rule not 
that the sound of English r can only occur before a vowe et’s 
elsewhere, that is: before a consonant, or finally in a group: que 
see what that amounts to in practice. Take this sentence , 
never been able to pronounce the English sound properly i NUS: " 
pronounced by you, that sounds like this . . . (imitation of j 
articulating w for each of the rs, with unvoicing (=) 4 


e that 


Mrs P.— Dreadful, isn't it? g S 
Teacher. —No, it isn’t ‘dreadful’! But what's happening ^. of 
besides making the wrong kind of sound, you put in too 77V ine 


o 
them, and so you quite needlessly multiply by about om on 
number of mistakes of this particular kind that you Ma“ ich 7's 
let's just see if you can apply the rule I stated, to decide V 
have got to be pronounced, and which not. we Bad 

I repeated the rule to her, and within a few moments ¥ r 
established the fact that, in the sentence concerned, only puse ^ 
had to be articulated those occurring after initial p Leg i 
both cases a vowel followed, whereas in the other two onan” p 
Written r the next sound in the spoken group Was à ede Sr 

I got Mrs P. to do a written exercise before the next less crossi" 
consisted of taking an ordinary connected English text, ctn be P 
out with a pencil all the orthographic r's that had not t°. 
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nounced; and I drew her attention to the fact that a letter r at 
the end of a word is not necessarily final in the group if the next 
Word begins with a vowel. 

When I was satisfied that she could apply the rule correctly on 
Paper, I got her to practise the passage aloud, concentrating only 
on not pronouncing more ^s than she should (and ignoring, for 
the purpose of the exercise, all other mistakes—even a faulty articu- 
lation of Ps that had to be pronounced). But in the meantime 
We had embarked on the quite separate problem of how to pronounce 
the English r. In this connection I had begun by addressing her 
Somewhat as follows: 

Teacher.—The sound you are going to learn is made quite differently 
from your own r-sound, in a different part of the mouth—at the 
O9Pposite end, in fact. To start with, I want you simply to try to 
carry out my instructions, without imagining that you are pro- 
nouncing an r of any kind. In this way we shall be aiming at 
breaking down the mental association that you've naturally formed 
between the letter r and the sound you normally make for it in 
Your own language—and, until today, in English. You know the 
Consonant sound in the middle of the word measure 'mezo? Well, 
Ws a sound that never occurs at the beginning of English words; 
It so happens that its distribution is limited to positions where a 
vowel precedes—but of course, as you know, it’s a much commoner 
Sound, found in all positions in a word, in French. Well, now I 
"nt you to put it at the beginning of something—just as an 


Phat Let's take the vowel a: and articulate 'za:. Can you do 
nat? 


M Mrs Dr a 


Teacher, hats right. ‘Now we'll change the vowel and say 
3. (She does so.) Now ‘zed. (She does so.) Now I want you to 
Say that last thing again, but putting the sound of a b in front of 
24 P. diae i 'bzed. Is that right? 
Teacher perfect. pa d i you know what English word 
Joute Supposed to be saying, I wonder? 


P. (mystified for a moment, then the light dawns)—Oh! 
Bread! ("bue:d), 


you 
T€-introq 
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this new articulation I’m getting you to use. You've got z 
eliminate altogether that sound made ‘at the back of your throat’. 
Try after me: 'bzed. 
Mrs P.—'bxed. lish 
Teacher.—No, it’s no good! You thought you heard an Englis i 
word, spelt b-r-e-a-d, and you only succeed in giving me your 
version of that word—with the wrong kind of r. Let's start from 
something else. This time we'll take the ordinary sound of sh as 
in shy (‘Jai) and put an f in front of it. Will you do that? 4 
Mrs P.—f .. fai. 'ffai, 'ffai. Oh! I know! It’s fry (‘fxai). Yes, 
but I needn’t say it like that now: 'ffai, 'ffai. nc 
Teacher.—Good! Now instead of f, put a p at the beginning. 
Mrs P.—'pfai? 
Teacher.—Now add an s at the end. nd 
Mrs P.—'pfais. Oh! price! ('pfais). (She is much amused, 2 
repeats it several times in great delight.) P feel 
Teacher. —Now you're getting the idea. Do you begin to d 
what it's like in your mouth to have the tongue up as for f an m 
realize that the resultant sound is not very different from 
r-sound that you've always heard English people making? say 
Mrs P.—Yes. But it's not quite right yet, is it? When jo" 
'Pfais you're not really saying price properly, are you? ou 
Teacher. —No, but it's Very near to it—much nearer than Y 
think. Listen. 'pfais... 'prais (very slowly). 
Mrs P.—What is the difference, then? 
Teacher.—NWell, you try and make it. I'll help you. First, prono 
the word, using a real f... Now make the f very quietly: 
weak breath force . . | make the following vowel seem Jon n 
Comparison (I demonstrate, and she tries again) . . - Prona ge 
the beginning of the whole word with rounded lips, till yo ome 
to the vowel . . . It’s still too vigorous. See if you can get NOW: 
voice into the sound; aim at 3 and say 'pzais . . Yer. the 
you can probably feel that the tip of your tongue is UP we can 
hard palate for 3 (if it's not, it ought to be!); well, see if y your 
curl it a bit further back, and at the same time try to keep 
Jaw more open, hold your teeth further apart... natural, 
After a few moments the articulation began to feel more ive, due 
and to sound better, thou he r still sounded too frica e jt 
as much as anything to the effort that Mrs P. was putting rapidly 
When I drew her attention to the fact that she VÀ aw : 
exhausting herself, she began to relax, and from then 9. j 
Steady progress was made. aid 4 ay 
We took other groups of initial consonant + r, and “te whole 
words with each group. Every now and then, if I said 


à 


í | 


unce 
wit 


á 
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Word first, the old association came back, and she said, eig. 
'E3vou for grow. But by now she was conscious of the sensation 
In the uvular region, noticed it herself every time, and put the 
Word right at once without a hint from me. 

When we came to tr- and dr-, she noticed that since tf- and d3- 
also occur initially in English words, it was not easy to make 
train 'trein sound different enough from chain 'tfein, but I did not 
Mind this for the time being, merely encouraging her to lengthen 
the J element and to round the lips strongly. 

Initial r was handled in a similar way, and numerous words 
beginning with + were carefully articulated with an initial sound 
like a weak 3. To begin with, I got her to read them aloud from 
aà Phonetic transcription in which z was written for the initial 
sound, Next, when I demonstrated with words that she did not 
See in writing, I began by putting plenty of friction into the initial 
Sound, then gradually reduced it until I was using my own English 
"sound and getting quite a passable imitation of it from her. 
very etvocalic r was taken last, and the words had to be Roe 

; Slowly at first, while the transitions from a vowel to r and back 
again were accurately made. We took, first, words in which the 
em is Strongly stressed syllables, such as surround, arrive; then 
n. S in which the r occurred after a strongly stressed vowel, as 
B. orry, hurry, and so on. (Since Mrs P. had a uvular r in her own 
it veuage, and could not make a trill or flap with the tongue tip, 
oft as pointless to draw her attention to the fact that English people 

I n use a flapped r in words of this last sort.) 

lost Sight of Mrs P. shortly after this, so I do not know whether 

* Succeeded in fixing the new habits. It was clearly too much 
ime eet that she would manage to incorporate the Wr sound 
While ls Ordinary talking in so short a time. But I do D ia 
exerc; Was working with her, she not only carried out a P e la a 
a to my satisfaction, and with. growing facility, ut ue 
oI be heard correcting herself while talking to other pronis 
furt sy no reason whatever why she should not have Es enr 
Uncong. And final, step—that of coming to use ux pu pa 
Config. USI at all times; and, knowing Mrs P., p 


ent that she did. Ry 
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QUESTION.—Why is the position of the preposition so different 17 
the sentences, ‘He looked through the book’ and ‘He has Wacken 
himself up'? My pupils often say, *He looked the book through. 
What rule shall I give my pupils? the 
ANSWER.—The second question is more easily answered than à 
first. Do not give your pupils any rules about English granm 
To give rules is to invite trouble. You may say, perhaps: Then 
is a tendency in English for...’ or, ‘In the majority of cases - - ot 
The first question can be answered only after an examination 
the words through and up. These words, like down, on, off: ae 
over, round and a few others, are used sometimes as prep 
and sometimes as adverbs. The difference between up, prep sed 
up, adv., may be compared to the difference between a Ver oll is 
transitively and a verb used intransitively. In ‘I rolled the ball’, 7o up 
transitive. In ‘The ball rolled’, roll is intransitive. In ‘He climbe¢ "^, 
the tree’, up is transitive. It has tree as its object. In ‘He looked An. 
up is intransitive. Thereis no Object and up, here, is termed an at 
The small group of particles that are used both as prepos ised 
and adverbs is worth studying because these particles, when 
adverbially, have syntactic features that are important. irect 
Used as adverbs they may either precede or follow dt the 
object of the verb. In this they are exceptional, for norma 
direct object is not separated from the verb by adverbs. . i. a 
These particles always follow the direct object when tns ins 
Personal or a reflexive pronoun. Thus, 'He took them Svorked 
away, off, back, &c.).’ ‘Don’t lock yourself out (in).’ He V tert 
himself up.’ (The last example may mean, according tO “nat he 
either that the man earned promotion by working nm tate. 
worried himself into a highly nervous or even hysterical R pject 
These particles may either precede or follow the dirt nou 


when this is not a personal pronoun or a reflexive P iy 
Normally they have end position. ‘He took the children owever 
away, off, back, &c.).? ‘She put her overcoat on.’ If, t hi 


the direct object is short, either position is possible- ‘He T recede 
Coat on’ or, ‘He put on his coat? The adverb should always Fishes 
the object of the verb when the object is long or when : Y pad. 
to place emphasis on it. *He put on the warmest a ani thew 


‘He gave away every penny he possessed.’ Compare: 
on? ‘He gave it all away.’ 


sitions 
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The particle through is a preposition in, ‘He looked through 
the open door, When it means ‘from beginning to end' it is 
adverbial. So in the sentences, *He looked through the book 
and “He looked the book through’, through is adverbial and has 
the alternative positions because the object book is short. Compare: 
‘Put the book down’ and ‘Put down that book.’ Many speakers, 
however, feel that through is a preposition and will use ‘Look 
through it’ with reference to, for example, a letter or a newspaper 
article. Other speakers prefer ‘Look it through.’ 

A good example of adverbial through is the phrase see something 
through, meaning ‘not give it up or abandon it until the end is 
reached.” Compare see through something (prep.). which may be 
used figuratively to mean ‘not be deceived by something. 


QUESTION.—What is the reason for the use of different tenses in 
the Sentences, (a) ‘I have been reading last night’ and (b) I was at 
home last night’? 

ANSWER.— Sentence (a) is incorrect. The Present Perfect Tense 
Should not be used with an adverbial of past time. 


ROPSTION,— What can be said of the use of a first Bee, a second 
Port’, instea ji t report, the second report? 
ANSWER, The. ed m = indefinite article in these examples 
Suggests that the reports are reports that are (or were) provisional, 
lim; Ports that are (or were) final or definitive. ‘A first fepe 
sry) Teport is expected in June. A second (=later) rep 
P follow. The final report will not be ready until a " 
th he Preliminary report(s) may, of course, be important, but 


for uw. Teport is the most important, the definite article is reserved 
is. 


SUESTION, What is the kind and function of the clause a 
watence: ‘I feel convinced that the conscience of the civilize 
orld will not be satisfied’? 


on R.— Conyince is used in the pattern 10 convince d 
Something, The past articiple can be used in the pattern 
(to feel) PED annot have a 


that Convinced of something. But a preposition ; sii 
loo clause as its object. So of is omitted. The oan Lr di 
of PON as a noun clause in apposition to fact: IS dim 
Struc at that the conscience of...’ Compare pee 2d 
med QR after certain adjectives. “Are you su 


9 you feel sure that... .? 
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ENGLISH BY RADIO: LISTEN AND SPEAK. A BROADCAST ENG 
COURSE FOR BEGINNERS. Published in association with the British 
Broadcasting Corporation by Macmillan & Co. Book o 
Lessons 12-5, 2s. 6d.; Book Two, Lessons 26-50, 3s. 3d. Y 
A. V. P. Elliott, W. F. Mackey and J. A. Noonan. Book Th 
Lessons 51—75; Book Four, Lessons 76-100, 3s. 3d. each; by 
A. V. P. Elliott and J. A. Noonan. 


The British Broadcasting Corporation has been providing "English 
by Radio' lessons for almost ten years. These lessons go out e. 
stations in Great Britain to all parts of the world, day and nig 
The lessons range fróm elementary courses to advanced ta 


F 2 of 
designed for special groups of listeners, for example, teachers 


English. f the 
The 'Listen and Speak’ course, planned by lecturers O ers 
London University Institute of Education, is intended for Timing 
who neither know any English nor have any experience of er 
a foreign language. It has been broadcast in many countries glish 
recordings made in the London studios. As well as the aE 
text-books containing the material of the lessons, there are a 
editions in French, Dutch, Spanish, Italian, Turkish and Norwec 
Two more books (Lessons 101—1 50) are announced as in prepa" hich 
There are seventy-one double-sided twelve-inch discs eia sons: 
are recorded the dialogues of these one hundred and fifty gwyoh 
They are obtainable from the B.B.C., Bush House, Al nt in 
London, W.C.2. The discs cost 6s. 6d. each and may be pote Sif 
SIX groups of ten to thirteen discs, corresponding with ssroo 
text-books of the course. The course may be adapted for ker. show 
use and a Teachers’ Handbook (price 5s.) has been written be used 
how the course, for which the records are needed, may only 5» 
in the classroom. Copies of the Handbook are supplied 
teachers using the course. ious di. 
The teaching of a foreign language by radio has i ex 
culties and obvious advantages. The teacher has only they 
communication with his students. He can talk to them ` of the 
cannot talk back to him. "The teacher cannot use md for 
Procedures that are so simple and effective in the cam n 0 
example the presentation of new vocabulary by the shevities * 
objects to teach names and by the performance of ire" pe 
teach verbs, or adverbs and prepositions of place aP k. and 
He has to rely, instead, on illustrations in the text-bow this- 
cannot be sure that all his listeners will have copies © 
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has no way of judging the progress of his listeners. To offset these 
disadvantages, however, there is the advantage of having a variety 
of authentic British voices, voices of speakers trained in elocution. 
And there are usually frequent broadcasts of each lesson, so that 
the listener may hear the dialogues two, three or more times in 
the course of one day. Used in the classroom the records can be 
heard as often as is desired. 

The ‘Listen and Speak’ course is well graded in both vocabulary 
and structure. The authors have paid particular attention to the 
careful and systematic introduction and illustration of the essential 
sentence patterns of English. With the help of the text-book 
illustrations, and by learning to recognize the voices of the various 
Speakers, listeners should have little difficulty in following the 
dialogues, This should be so even though the lessons, as recorded, 
are entirely in English. The five minutes of recorded all-English 
dialogue, however, are supplemented by a teaching commentary 
In the language of the learner. After the recorded dialogue (the 

isten’ of the title), the learner is invited to repeat parts of the 

Jalogue and to answer questions and exercises put to him by the 
teacher. This is the ‘Speak’ of the title. The whole makes a fifteen- 
Minute broadcast. Two lessons have been given weekly and there 

rs been at least one repeat of each lesson. The broadcasts have 
also been Supplemented with pronunciation lessons designed for 

ifferent language groups. 
he authors make effective use of situations that enable the 
Material to be taught by direct association. These situations are 
Provided by events in the daily lives of the members of an English 
Gey, the Greys. Television may one day enable listeners every- 
tere to see the situations on the screen. For the present, ign 
des to rely upon the teaching commentary, the voices, Ue 
stat book illustrations. These, though not of a very high arus 

i dard (and why must Mr Grey always appear sucking at a 
pipe ?) are ingeniously contrived. The user of the text-book me 
JR to accept the convention that the speaker in each mca me 
in sessed in black and that any person spoken to or about is n 

IAS. This convention occasionally leads to sudden sartorial 

“nges, as when, in a left-hand illustration, Joan is in herr 
tn 71 White (‘Your name is Tom’) and, in the right-han Joan) 
is db om is in black and Joan in white (“Your e is ge 
Seem, '5 à convention that will quickly be accepted an EA en 
Book Preferable to that used by Dr I. A. Richards ee 3 ee 
mouth 7 asic English), the convention of goe ic 2. vinis 
entire, d. Of leaving the faces of the person(s) sp 

Y Without features! 
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Book One begins with the verb be in such sentences as ‘This 
is my sister’, “Your name is Tom’, ‘Your coat is here’. The text- 
book provides substitution tables from which hundreds of sentences 
in these patterns can be made. The sentence pattern ‘There is 
(are, was, &c.)’ is, quite rightly, placed much later in the course 
(Lesson 35). It is a pity, however, that the authors have included, 
in the beginning lessons, sentences in which the subject of the verb 
be is indefinite (‘A letter is on this table’). This is not typical of 
normal English, which requires ‘There is a letter on this table. 
There was no need to include examples with the indefinite article. 
The possessives have been taught and it is simple to give, instead 
of ‘a letter’, ‘my hat’, ‘your bag’, ‘his radio’. Or the definite article 
(easily taught as a weakened form of this, that, these, those) coul 
have been presented earlier (instead of in Lesson 11), thus making 
possible the sentence ‘The letter is on this table.’ , 

A more serious objection to the material in Book One !5 the 
presentation of the Simple Tenses before the Progressive G 
Continuous) Tenses. There are two good reasons why the SIRP s 
Tenses should be postponed. The first is their difficulty. | 
Simple Tenses require, for the negative and interrogati 
mechanisms, the helping verb do. These mechanisms always pi 
trouble. The Progressive Tenses do not require the verb do ue 
the learner is already familiar with the verb be, the auxiliary y a 
for their formation. The inversion of subject and finite verb p 
mechanism familiar to learners in many countries; it 1 14 
mechanism used in their own languages. The second reaso! ; 
that the Simple Tenses, if presented as barely as here (Lesson are 
cannot be associated with the kind of situation in which they a 
normally used. Here, in Lesson 4, we have the sentences I er 
from X’, “You come from Z’. If X and Z stand for names of t 
or countries, these sentences would normally mean, i! an. «you 
Dublin’, ‘I am a native of Dublin’, ‘You are from Leeds’; rdi’ 
are a native of Leeds.’ Compare: ‘Mr Davies comes from ee 
(i.e. is a native of Cardiff) and ‘Mr Davies has come bag these 


(ie. has made the journey from Leeds). If come is pom of 


u ut 

series of statements that are grammatically correct enous intest 

are situationally without significance. In what possible ' , 20, 

would the sentence ‘A parcel goes there’ (Substitution Table, 

Book One) be used? n in: te 
This raises the question whether there is justification» 
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panning Stage of language teaching, for presenting sentences 
‘No? Te not typical of ordinary usage. Many teachers would answer 
i © and would object to such sentences as ‘This is a bell and this 
d bell. This bell and this bell are these bells. This is how noun 
a are introduced. Surely, here, illustrations can give adequate 
Ma and make unnecessary such statements as ‘That car and that 
of m those cars.’ Insufficient use has been made of the possibilities 
and 1 broadcasting medium itself. The plurals bells, these, those 
ms could be presented strikingly by the use of bells in the 
NE ei eus bells would have different notes. ‘This isa bell.’ “This 
bati S (different note). After three or four bells of varying pitch 
he cu rung, they could be rung all together. “These are bells. 
pay Sound effects need not resemble the clockmaker's in Ravel's 
A PX Espagnole’, but the device would be effective. 
Patter urther example of the presentation of untypical sentence 
to al provided by the structure show (give, &c.) something 
Somebog ody. There is the alternative pattern show (give, &c.) 
earner 24 something. Quite rightly the authors do not confuse the 
Proximi by presenting these two patterns together or in close 
NORA The first of the two patterns comes in Lesson 6, the 
Or writ Ive pattern not until Lesson 75. What influences the speaker 
hat is En making a choice between the two patterns? The object 
Jour s phonetically heavier is placed last. Thus: ‘I gave them to 
he UAE ", them the direct object, light and your secretary, 
Object "ect object, heavy. ‘I gave her the letters", her, the pers 
book” light and the letters, the direct object, heavy. ‘Give me t 3 
Only dien Give the book to me.’ The second is spare Se 
heayy 2 the pronoun me is stressed and is, therefore, phonic ly 
of or a language course is to provide learners with examples 
the Sie English, the kind of English they may sonic D 
Shoy a Should provide examples of such verbs as give, n E 
tatur ences that illustrate this principle of BRE et 
‘He hive to be found in several sentence patterns. à ae 
Made p£ Ù away’ and ‘He gave away every book he had’; 'l 
e Meaning clear’ and ‘He made clear his strong objection 
Unity Proposals’; ‘Don't let it slip’ and ‘Don’t let slip any a 
of q er Dractising your English. In these examples the Pu 
hea it Vect object varies according as it is light or heavy. x 
ra NS final. If we are going to teach the pattern give something 
by Pica]? ?dy, ought we not to be careful that our examples um 
me, Ą „Stin Lesson 6 Mr Grey says: “He gives my ro 
Only jc sa Slves a paper to me.’ These would be typical ser Za 
then; "€ Were stressed; there is no occasion for stress here. y, 


' Mclude examples in which the prepositional object is an 


the 
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unstressed personal pronoun (and therefore phonetically light)? 
The pronouns can be kept back until the alternative pattern 1$ 
introduced, the pattern in which they find their proper place. 

r The Future Tense is introduced before the Simple Past. Will 
is the only form used for the Future Tense and shall does not 


this evening? Will I and will we are out of the question here. 
There are alternatives, of course, but they are not easier. 3 om 
o the 


erve: 
These 
stage 


: 3 
The verb have is taught in Lessons 23 and 24. In Lesson S. 
ve form" 


a us ^ 
Wi : . : Qr 
ho has my book? In Lesson 24, where had is presente uzae 


interrogative is formed with do: Did I have a book? This will PU? Jo 


learners. In American English the trend is towards the USC ° y 
with all senses of have, not only ‘Do you have coffee for breakin 
(as in British English) but also ‘Do we have any coffee in the ^^ gy 
(where, in England, we should say ‘Have we, or have we £05 ners 
coffee in the house?). There is a good case for teaching b? "qo 
always to use do for the interrogative and negative orm ficult 
explain when to prefer have you and when do you have is a st 


business for the teacher and to the learner the differences or 


have a car’ in the next is not helpful. The decision to tesson m 
i e: ast 
me cont E 
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‘She has not the most papers.” ‘She did not have the most books.’ 
It would be interesting to know why the authors favour this dis- 
tinction between interrogative forms for present and past. 
_ Prepositions are usually considered one of the main difficulties 
In the learning of English. Here the authors are very sound. The 
Prepositions are presented systematically and clearly. There is no 
Overloading. On and at are introduced first for position and only 
much later for time. The various uses of for are presented one at 
à time and well illustrated. The maid-of-all-work of is given 
equally careful treatment. Too often the text-book writer brings 
In these little words casually and with insufficient illustration. 
The imperative does not occur until Lesson 57. In the classroom 
this would be very late. In school pupils learn to understand the 
Imperative and to perform action chains in obedience to orders at 
a very early Stage. In a broadcast course it is reasonable to postpone 
the Use of the imperative. The speakers at the microphone cannot 
require their unseen listeners to perform actions. But here again, 
35 in the case of noun plurals, more use might have been made of 
* possibilities of the broadcasting medium. A fuller use of these 
Possibilities would have made the course livelier. ‘Ring the bell!’ 
Urn the tap on!’ ‘Say the word book!—there are dozens of 
Commands for which easily recognizable sound effects are easily 
provided. It seems a pity not to use them) but perhaps, in a short 
esson, the time required for them is not to be spared. y 
he Present Perfect Tense is presented in Book Four. It is 
Presented carefully and in situations that make clear the difference 
tween the Present Perfect and the Simple Past. The interrogatives 
Whar Which, who, whose, when, where) are introduced at well-spaced 
€tvals and are thoroughly treated. So are some and any and their 
yy Pounds, the every group (everyone, everything, everywhere). 
th hen more is introduced it is not done casually, merely as a word 
5 Precedes than. The important collocations some more, any 
Aes. no more, two or three more, receive careful treatment. | 
'S Sound treatment of the important structural words is one 
€ best features of the Course. There are certain structural 
iM Whose absence may puzzle teachers. Where are M ie 
o y Might, must and ought? How are learners to express the idea 
th 2 gation without the use of have to, be to or must? Ho ar 
S to indicate habit or continuity in the past without ris n ? 
ne 3 must be remembered that these hundred lessons o 3o 3 
hey Skour were not designed for classroom periods it Rc 
One D designed for short broadcasting big c ner 
Books Suet goes on to a record that plays for fivi E y 
ne to Four, therefore, cover what would probably be 
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least a year's work in the classroom. They will be found to contain 
no more material than can easily be taught and learnt in one year 
if there are three or four hours a week available. Each lesson, aS 
printed and recorded, will need at least one hour in the classroom, 
and may need two or even three hours. There are oral, reading, 
and writing drills, to be based on the Substitution Tables, and 
there are the records to be listened to. The dialogues can be learnt 
and then acted by members of the class. If the text-books and 
records are used as advised in the Teachers Handbook there 15 
good reason to believe that the Course will achieve the aims of its 
authors, 


THE PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A. S. Hornby and E. C 
Parnwell. 324 pages. Oxford University Press, 1952. 4s. 
AN ENGLISH-READER'S DICTIONARY. A. S. Hornby and E. C. Parn 

520 pages. Oxford University Press, 1952. 6s. 9d. 


well. 


Mr Hornby has given learners of English, from the beginners b 
the most advanced, the benefit of his vast experience as à teacher 
in having acted as senior partner in the compilation of a trilogy 
of graded dictionaries, two of which are here reviewed. The smalle 
and cheaper is a ‘first dictionary in English for learners °; 
language who have taken an elementary course’; the larger ae 
‘intermediate dictionary for students .'. . up to School Lee 
Certificate standard.’ Both dictionaries are typographically excelle in 
with bold-face headwords and indented definitions. They differ in 
the extent of the vocabulary (thus glade is in ERD but Pd e 
PED) and in the range of meanings of many items (thus janba 
itself has in ERD seven noun and five verb meanings, ee 
PED it has five and four respectively). Illustrations of usaga oles 
likewise fuller in ERD, as may be seen by comparing the ar cies 
on life, though for essential function-words like get both dictio" 
carry almost equally liberal examples. With items WOT wel 
meaning is purely structural (e.g. to be, with) Hornby an 
have taken the linguistically sound step of excluding © nary: 
treatment, since their proper place is in a grammar, not a í = of tf 
The selection of items and the selection and ranking curat? 
meanings as between the two volumes seem excellent. The 755 int 
and useful grading achieved is often carried successfully ie ed iv 
the actual definitions; thus the word muscle, adequately tro reatet 
both books, is in the more advanced one properly given erect : 
physiological precision. At times however we seem t° ck a 
conflict between this principle of grading and a desire Tope Y 
cheaply (i.e. as briefly) as possible the largest possible " 
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items into the elementary book. This has unfortunately resulted 
Sometimes in the more compact definitions of PED being less easily 
comprehensible than those in ERD—in inverse ratio, that is, to 
the linguistic equipment of the respective readers; compare for 
Instance the treatment of muzzle in the two books; indeed nasty 
'S So skimped in PED as to omit the meaning probably first 
encountered in elementary English, ‘unpleasant, disagreeable’. And 
it is amusing to note in passing that, while in ERD monogamy 
can correctly apply to men or women, in PED it is restricted to 
men only. i 
i PED goes no further into the question of pronunciation than to 
Indicate the position of the stress in words. ERD follows every 
Jead-word with a full demonstration of stress and pronunciation 
In IPA ‘broad’ symbols, which (with the exception of o as in hot) 
are explained in'a key, p. vii. Both books quite properly ignore 
Istory and etymology, and both carry identical appendices on 
abbreviations and—most welcome—on affixes. 
he only serious adverse criticism that the reviewer would offer 
d Dio very useful books concerns the block illustrations. The 
coins themselves are usually of fair execution, and have m 
‘sential quality of lineal simplicity. But it is not clear on wha 
` Principles it Was decided that a given word needed illustration. Is 
Necessary, for instance, to illustrate a /oaf even in the pees ie! 
nob let alone in that for students of ‘School Leaving koi 
(s ndarq’? Again, if it is necessary in the more advance E 
Eum to illustrate a flour-mill, is it not an impropa RO D 
mill) iE so in PED, which eget RUE a a 
tied t er, in many cases the pic ds they purport to 
the words or to the meanings of the words 7 P RS. e 
flankeq > in both books, the articles on mantle "T ipe des 
Which by a picture of an incandescent device usec on i s 
or e, wld hardly serve to illustrate a specific meaning 


ay id 
alea" be connected therewith—unless one knew pee s 
a ds prise from its position on the PM £ wes draw organ’ 
© sleevele , r a ‘keyboa : é 
? ss cloak’ (mantle 1) o 
so < Users of PED may also be puzzled by ane e 
d Ide jet jote er jetty, depicting GE 
bur, Jet, jetsam, jettison and jetty Ls m an arrow pointing 


ner unr $ á 
eco E 
lo t Bnizable to the reviewer; efinitions of these four 


Words top Of the flame, yet in none of Mor imple step 20 ate 
ame’ suggested. A necessary but sit 7 tate 
brief Od books am would be for future editions to ipn y 
Which “tions (cf. The American College Dictionary, ae i P an illus- 
tation 1^ tie, Wherever there is any possteility o i 
à Specific meaning of a specific word. 
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BRIGHTER GRAMMAR, BOOK ONE. C. E. Eckersley and Margaret 
Macaulay. 96 pages. Longmans Green. ls. 9d. : 
This book is designed for young pupils who have English as their 
mother tongue, not for those who are learning English as a foreign 
language. The aim of the authors has been to present the essentials 
of grammar simply, clearly, and in an interesting and enjoyable 
way. In this they have succeeded; the book is amusingly illustrated 

and the reading material is lively and entertaining. 

Book One deals with the identification of the parts of speech, 
subject and predicate, verb and object, sentence and phrase, the 
possessive case, and gender. Two more books, to deal with more 
advanced work, are announced. Each lesson is followed by exer- 


contexts in which the Simple Present is ‘right’ (when used t à 
a single activity and not something habitual or customary) E a 
the stage directions that are interspersed through the dialogue 
a play to show the activities of the characters. From ads 
Comes Home, by A. A. Milne: ‘She goes out. James begins io er 
he wakes up with a start, turns over the paper, and nods ed 
But this is an exceptional use. Writers on grammar have Ppishes 
to use such sentences as ‘The boy runs’; ‘Birds sing’ and 
swim' are much more satisfactory examples. nong 
Here is another minor criticism. Was it right to include, à 
the exercises on the possessives, an exercise in which such S 
as the dog's bark and the baby's smile are to be made Py miles 
spoken form the dog’s barks and the dogs’ barks, the baby's octof 
and the babies’ smiles, are indistinguishable. If I consult p octors: 
I may speak of my doctor's opinion. If I consult two or three (actors 
I must, if I wish to be clear, speak of the opinion(s) of "A ian. 
Doctor's opinion and doctors’ opinion are both 'doktaz 9 p ded 
Such minor points are of little importance in a boo aM n 
for English children. The English child had already Ion it 
language habits. For the foreign student of English. 
might be unwise to include examples that illustrate forms 
that are better avoided. 


we » 
sor engl” 
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ON THE AIR. An Anthology of the Spoken Word. Chosen by R. C. 
Goffin. Oxford University Press. 110 pages. 3s. 


The Introduction to this book tells us that ‘This book offers a 
Selection of B.B.C. broadcasts on a variety of subjects, as a bridge 
between the beginner's conversational English and simplified texts 
and a more mature study of classical literature. Here we have, 
then, what the Student needs at this stage, plain factual prose 
Which conveys a message . . . in this selection of “talks” the student 
will find variety in language as well as content, ranging from Peter 
leming's deliberately light-hearted tale . .. to Lord Elton's serious 
discourse,’ The reader, not necessarily a student in the academic 
Sense of the word, but a student of Life, of men and manners, 
Will find here plain factual prose, but it is prose that has been 
Communicated in the first instance as the Spoken Word, that is, 
Y à speaker talking directly to his hearers, and speaking his message 
Tectly froni his heart and experience. The language therefore is 
not Merely plain and factual, it is also sincere, warm from the heart , 
pod convincing, We have here, then, English as it should be ised; 
Cr It is used by men (all but one) who have something to give n 
fe b have a Strong purpose in speaking to their listeners, and who 
3 deeply the value of what they have said. pi ; 
c Was Hazlitt who recommended a style of vaine ue 
in s 9n the Spoken Word. In his essay On Familiar Sty n oes 
is t 21, he Says: ‘To write a genuine familiar or truly Eng is à Lo 
h ? Write as any one would speak in common conversatio Y 
= thorough command and choice of words, or who oe 
urse with ease, force, and perspicuity, setting aside = pe a 
Pers °ratorical flourishes.’ These very qualities—ease, ute 
inder tity—will be found in most of the selections in e an TEA 
hun » the choice that has been obviously made fee i iR 
Select; 9f books, articles and addresses, has done we a bi tA 
di that have these qualities in a high degree. eae uaa 
his 9 We Can hear that great poet, W. B. Yeats, spea x ber he 
tells ie pein his Autobiographies—on this vis a: nearly 
8$ bots: hat *We should write out our own zh Sh gm detest 
to an sole the language we thought them in, as thoug 3 
"mt eae isguise them in any way; 
for oy, mate friend. We should not disguis ic in plays ie 
force F ives give them force as the lives of people i De red 
ign st Sir Words, Personal utterance, which had a ae end 
abstr. E lterature, could be as fine an escape from 2 Ru 
e n drama itself.” So we see that Hm prs And 
"amm B x "ad dance of oratory and EU k we can all, 
Advice that is! So in reading this boo 
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h r we come from, enjoy the reading of the Baiphiapwas ss 
NA se of these selections, and we can learn wh Ro 
English ls, itten or spoken, and can try to write in the same A: 
A E we want to, because we value what we hav E. 
Ee] beni we want to enrich the lives of our readers 

» 
hearers. 


Another Reviewer writes: 


een 
The English-Readers’ Library is intended to fill the gap bar. 
‘simplified’ texts and the full range of original litera ie vare) 
present volume offers a selection of B.B.C. broadcasts on f English 
of subjects and can be warmly recommended to students T choice 
prose and, incidentally, of the English attitude to life. ich tere 
is excellent, though one or two of the four talks dealing a cue foul 
subjects might, perhaps, have been replaced by ere e a 
the social or political sphere. There are notes to each o ue 
texts, and there might have been more of them. It is, O cerned 
difficult to know in advance how much comment will be ded bad 
by the kind of student for whom this little book is inten arate j 
here and there it seems that too much has been taken for ES “the 
To pick out a few instances, one would have liked a ya boat. 
imagination flashes the Opportunity’ (p. 4), ‘bringing up te sce 
P. 13), ‘who never should have stood at all’ (P 20), a anything” 
(p. 28), ‘integration’ (p. 33), ‘get away with (p. 34), "theamount 
(p. 38), ‘a tough assignment’ (p. 42), ‘as a routine’ (p. 58), be getting 
he took on the side’ (p. 60), ‘we kept a routine’ (p. 98), ‘to s the one 
on with’ (p. 104), &c. Some notes are incomplete, such S efinition 
on ‘post-impressionist’? on P. 26, which is correct as à of ‘first 
but does not explain the name. The technical "RU. case, 
charge’ is not explained on p- 36; nor, to take a di 1 dismisse 
Should Herman (not Hermann) Melville (p. 53) have been lanations 
with only the dates of his birth and death. On p. 61 Ls pin some- 
of ‘sporting flavour’, ‘house parties’ and ‘racketeer’ all s ove these 
how unsatisfactory. It should not be difficult to rem 
blemishes in an (as we hope) early reprint. 


by 
r P erse 
ENGLISH. A translation ig blant pages: 
Ouse. Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge. 


BEOWULF IN MODERN 


Mary E. Waterh 
10s. 6d. 


This is the first attem 
verse the greatest Ang 
author has a scholarly 
Style may lack 
general, both re: 


;4 plank 
pt of its kind to make available de The 
lo-Saxon poem to the general enous th 
knowledge of her subject, and it is, 22 
Something in the finer literary poe added ? 
asonably accurate and readable. She ha 
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brief Introduction, in which the necessary minimum of information 

Is supplied, an analysis of the subject-matter of the poem, a rough 

genealogy of the persons mentioned in it, and a select Bibliography. 

The last-named is not quite up to date, since it does not contain, 

for example, Pope's vast study, The Rhythm of Beowulf (Yale 

University Press, 1942), the new (16th) edition of the Heine- 

Schücking Beowulf, by Elsa von Schaubert (Paderborn, 1946), nor 

the revised Clark Hall translation with new matter by Professors 

Tolkien and Wrenn (Allen & Unwin, 1950): for all of these have 

the kind of interest which should make them appear even in a 

Select bibliography. M 
The book is well produced, and it is made extremely convenient 

to the general reader not only by the features already mentioned 

but also by marginal descriptive headings, which enable one to 
follow the Story with great rapidity. Blank verse is probably as 
uns a metre as any for an attempt to render this poem into 
nglish of to-day, and Mrs Waterhouse generally manages to use 
dad Simplicity and dignity of style which is appropriate for an 
cratic poem. The book should interest those who wish to 
orm some idea of the civilization of the Anglo-Saxons at a relatively 
carly age, 

SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDIES: CHILDREN IN TROUBLE. 61 pages. ls. 9d. 
LEADERSHIP IN BOYS’ CLUBS. 73 pages. 2s. 6d. PUNISHMENT AND 
LEFORM, 46 pages. ls. 9d. LET JUSTICE BE DONE. 49 p = 

CAL GOVERNMENT. 60 pages. 1s. 9d. Oxford University Pres. 

3 coffrey Cumberlege). dX 
jt, Ties, which examines aspects of the social Orea praam m 
Ount nd makes some reference to parallel movements in hes 
of qiities, Should be useful to those responsible for the ve 

Scussion-groups abroad. The books are authoritative, ye 


x i i. L 

mage? e in exposition. In two of them the Non of pres 
td i ive showing how v 

of ordina explained through a narrative g Ment 


Methog ee are affected by it. This is a vivid 
Osition. j 
of ote are s or two inadequacies and inaccuracies. The ieee 
include System of fines in Punishment and Reforms mig us 
St Cd the remark that a maximum fine for each offenc a 
ae : On reading Let Justice be Done some studen v d 
Mr gi ^» the homicidal Nicholas Hardman wanted ut Aon 
the n own, the tailor. The point is irrelevant to the m eee 
and wetive, but it is the kind of detail which is prs s 
Staten, Ose Omission may cause unnecessary waste O! Vds To 
ps Boys' Clubs that an old French prover s 
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know all is to understand all', is also likely to arouse comment 
in French-speaking areas, since the original says nothing of 
the kind. , 

These are minor blemishes, and apart from them, the books 
are excellent for the purpose. Local Government is particularly 
good, since it describes the historical evolution of our system of 
local administration, a point essential to any understanding of it 
by nationals of countries possessing more centralized. adminis- 
trations in the tradition of the Code Napoléon. 1t also has a Glossary 
and some useful charts and illustrations. M 
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EXERCISES IN GOOD ENGLISH. (Introductory Book). D. W. Barker- 
72 pages. Macmillan. 2s. 
A series of language exercises for English pupils aged 10 to 11. 


Teachers of English overseas may find some of these exercise 
useful in their own work, 


BETTER ENGLISH. G. H. Vallins, 224 pages. Pan Books Ltd. cs 
A sequel to the author’s book, Good English: How To Write 1 


LET'S GET BACK TO THE SHEEP, Adapted by D. B. Barker; tr anslated 


by C. M. Pike, 24 pages. Macmillan. 1s. 
A short one-act play for African pupils. 
SELF-HELP ENGLISH. Book 2. R. Ridout. Macmillan. 3s. 6d a 
UM in a series of four books for English Junior ch 
pils. 


IV. HOO 
LIVING IN ENGLAND, (1) THE ENGLISHMAN’s Home. Is. (2) 


y 
AND CLOTHES, 1s. 3d. M Nerdify Prass (Geoffre) 
Cumberlege), €. Oxford Universit ty Pr 


These booklets con 
social and family li 
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tain pictures and simple text describing 
fe of ordinary English people. 
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English Accents 
DAVID ABERCROMBIE 


AN ACCENT, for most people, is something which they would prefer 
to speak without. This is the case both in speaking the mother 
tongue and in speaking a foreign language—although the term 
accent has not quite the same connotation in the former connection 
as the latter. It is a derogatory term, as popularly used, in both, 
but when someone is considered to speak a foreign language ‘with 
f accent’, the implication is that he has failed to learn part of the 
language properly; whereas if a person speaks his mother tongue 
With an accent’ there is no implied failure to learn something— 
the implication, rather, is of learning the wrong thing. 

The foreign language teacher hopes that, if he is successful, his 
Pupils will not speak ‘with an accent’ in either sense. He hopes, 
Naturally, that they will copy accurately the model of pronunciation 
Which is put before them: that they will have as little ‘foreign accent’ 
as possible. But it is important, also, that a wise choice of model 
Should have been made in the first place, so that the learners do 
Not copy a pronunciation that is said to be ‘with an accent’ even 
When a native is talking. It is this matter of choice of model, with 
Particular reference to English, that I want to discuss here, and I 
Want to indicate not so much what the choice ought to be, but 


rather the variety from which it can be made. The purpose of this 


article, in other words, is to draw attention to the different ways 


a which native speakers of English pronounce their mother tongue, 
md the status that these varieties of pronunciation possess. It will 
Ppear that this is a topic which is unfortunately encumbered with 


ls i e n 
Ve ceptions and confusions. ole 
Words i faced with confusions at the very outset, for the Ws 
Used in the title of the article, English and accent, are both 


ambi 

i . ree 

use, 9"OUS. Accent, as we have seen, is a word which, in Its popular i 
an accent is considered 


But in addition to the 
h is found among 
word is quite 


$, car : 
Preferable. a stigma: speaking without 
Popular y to speaking with an accent. i 
lan Se of the term, there is another use whic! 


Buage RR 
Teutr E Specialists. In this technical sense the wo a 
vanner nd simply means ‘manner of pronouncing’, not undesirabl 

as an accent in this 


Sense, of Pronouncing. Thus everybody h : 
Question p POPular, pejorative, use of the word begs an importan 
addeq , PY its assumption that an accent is something which is 

an accepted norm. 


o 5 
Onseg,,. 9T in some other way distorts. 
u x E A 
quently it is in the technical, neutral sense that I intend the 
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word to be understood in my title, and that is how it will be used 
throughout the article. ; M 
The word English needs clarification as well. One of its meanings, 
when it is used as an adjective, is ‘of England’, but it may also be 
an adjective meaning ‘of the English language’, and the Engi 
language is spoken in many places in the world outside England. 
Either sense could be understood in the title, but it is the second 
which is intended: by English accents I mean, not the accents to 
be heard in England, but the accents of native English speakers 
all over the world—of New Zealanders, South Africans, Americans, 
Scotsmen, Australians, Irishmen, and, of course, among many 
others, of Englishmen too. There is still, however, room for 
- misunderstanding, and before the title can become entirely e 
a digression is necessary. The dialects of the English language 47 
not really part of my subject, but a few words about them wl 
help to make clearer what exactly my subject is. h 
There are many dialects of English, and although they are Snobs 

alike, basically, for them all to be looked on as different fou E 
the same language, the divergences between them are considerab/e- 
They differ from each other in all possible respects—in morphology, 
in syntax, in vocabulary, in sound system, in accent. Every oe 
is a local dialect: it is rooted in a particular region of the ERE tt 
speaking world. Widely separated ones may be mutually und 
gible, or intelligible only with difficulty. Here are some 
specimens of dialects of English: 

It's a vera stiff brae, an ere we wan up to the 

gyaun upon eleyven o'clock. s 
I com heaam yester neet, an I thout I wud tae see yee 
Spot ea went tea. 
She's a fate mawther, but ollas in dibles wi the kn 


kirk, it WS 


first 


acker and 


thackster. ked 
I run, an theer I sid Frank ad pecked i the bruck an doy 
under an wuz drowndin.! of the 


It can be seen from these specimens that characteristic a 
dialects are quite apparent in their written form (thoug coe ted 
matter of fact, not many English dialects have an E speech. 
orthography): a dialect is never a matter of the sounds © res 
only, of accent in the technical sense, but of other foa ing: 
language also, which show just as clearly in writing as 10. ^ they. 
Accent and dialect are far from being the same thing, thous 
are often confused. A difference of dialect involves a di rdee™ 

"These specimens are all from Britain; they are, respectively, from OTs skill 
Westmorland, Norfolk, and Shropshire. The reader may care to 
at making out their meaning. 
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accent, but the converse is not necessarily the case. The different 
accents of English dialects are not part of the subject of this article. 
Another kind of English exists, however, which is better not 
Classified as a dialect. It stands in striking contrast to all other 
varieties. Not only is it different from the dialects linguistically, 
that is to say in the same ways that they are different from each 
other, but—and this is the important point—it differs from them 
Socially and politically also. Unlike the dialects, it is not tied to 
it ? Particular region or country, but is a universal form of English: 
uc Me kind used everywhere by educated people. It is, moreover, 
eee form of English, the only kind which is used for public 
ea and administration. It thus has quite a different 
Noh P in the English-speaking world from the dialects, and this 
e “dialectal kind of English is best called Standard English (an 
Xpression which is used with a different meaning by many present- 
a Writers. I shall discuss their use of the term presently. 1 believe 
SES given to it here is both the original, and the least confusing). 
it madura English is easy enough to identify—you are reading 
Esca for example. In its written form, it appears in all punue 
and ants put out in countries whose official language 1s Engli 
Station ijs spoken form, it is heard in announcements from al radio 
of non Which broadcast in English. Its origins, and the hsoa 
pur diffusion over the world, are not relevant to our presen 
Pose, but we should note that although it is called ‘English’ it 
enfora has any necessary connection with England. i Ht m 
effort » by any authority, but is maintained as a standar Aen 
Munieat, the needs of commercial, literary, and scienti zd e 
e onl n It is the mother tongue of many emod people: re 
they -Y form of English they possess; others are bilingua 


dialects. © command both of Standard English and of one of the 


Som . 
less, the Tap may consider all this perfect 


ten d that such an international stan do 
Not realized, and is sometimes even expli DUE 
€Xaet[y, S misleading, of course, to claim that Standard pee 
Th bg the same wherever in the world it may be spoken or e 
turns TA undoubtedly differences—characteristic uses of w PA 
xam e. Phrase— between different English-speaking oe E MES 
Peculiar the use of gotten as past participle of the ped t A F 
us to the United States. Outwith meaning ‘outs! R ds 
Scotland.” Such as outwith all previous experience, 1S foun pe n 
s Often ; In England a subtle distinction between shall an : 
Subtle TE which is seldom observed—is even considered ud 
Sewhere. National differences of this sort are some 


ly obvious. Neverthe- 


dard of English exists 
xplicitly denied. It 
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given an exaggerated importance,! but they are really trivial and 
insignificant beside the astonishing homogeneity of Standard 
English the world over. A Bradford business man, an Australian 
stockfarmer, a Californian fruitgrower, a London school-teacher, 
a Wall-street banker, an Edinburgh lawyer—all use substantially 
the same words (apart from their technical vocabularies) in the same 
grammatical constructions, spell these words in more or less the 
same way, and are intelligible, with perhaps very occasional hold- 
ups, when they talk to each other. And there can be little doubt, 
moreover, that such differences between them as can be foun 
are steadily diminishing. 

Even so, there are people, especially in Scotland and America, 
who feel that it verges on the unpatriotic to admit these things. An 
act was recently brought before the Massachusetts state legislature, 
for example, the object of which was ‘to Create a Thoroug^ 
Appreciation for the American Way of Life. It proposed, among 
other things, to further this cause by banning any school textboo 
which used the word ‘English’ to refer to the language spoken in 
America. Such feelings are possibly connected with a fear, 


irrational but understandable, that if people allow their language 
to be called Standard English, they will have to give linguis" 
ople 


deference to England. It must be admitted that some pe 
England have an equally irrational conviction that it is on 
for such deference to be given. It must be emphasized, h 
that it is not possible nowadays for any one country to be 
in matters of language for the rest of the English-speaking 
The existence of this world-wide Standard English is Som 
not perceived for another reason (and this leads me out O 
digression again): no acknowledged standard of pronunciation 
with its spoken use. People talk it, in fact, with a great number 
different accents; these accents are regional, and severa 
found among the educated of each English-speaking 
These are much more subtle local variations than the n 
differences of grammar and vocabulary discussed above. AR 
show only in the spoken form of the language. Nevertheless. e 
English-speakers are very conscious of them, and because they nce- 
them so noticeable they tend to magnify their linguistic import e 
It is not uncommon to hear it said that Standard English spinlect 
with an accent of, for instance, Australia, is a different d this 
from Standard English spoken with an accent of Englane 
is to make the confusion between accent and dialect relee 


e S i a eO 
above, and is misleading in serious discussion. The absent j 
Baker's The Austra 

e of their titles. 


ly right 
owevels 
arbiter 
world: 
etimes 


goes 


! H. L. Mencken's The American Language and S. J. 
Language both deal largely with Standard English, in spit 
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pou accent for Standard English is no disadvantage, and is 
e consequence of its wide dispersion over the world; but the 
Superficial differences of accent which are inevitable in such an 
international language tend to obscure its underlying linguistic unity. 
We have seen, then, that the language we call English is made 
UP of a number of dialects, on the one hand, and Standard English, 
M other. Standard English contrasts with the dialects in its 
‘de intelligibility, and in the official recognition universally 
accorded it. Each region where it is spoken, however, has its own 
et accent, and it is to these regional accents of Standard 
ae that the title of this article refers. Every foreigner who 
ev s to Speak English must make a choice between them, and 
rp English-speaking country has several to offer. : 
Tesi us consider first the accents of Standard English which «c 
that ti zo England (it is occasionally necessary to remind pep 
Ve his does not include Scotland or Wales). There are aan 
Sano all except one are tied to well-defined districts of the 
Wnusia The single exception is also a local accent, but one e 
it is m kind—unusual in the very large size of the locality to e h 
as is tl ached, It belongs, in fact, to the entire country, an T 
he c Ne case with the other accents, to one particular Sp oe 
Rone g uence is that it gives the impression, as far as ng P: 
thus p are concerned, of not being a local accent at all, and o 
is PRA in strong contrast with all the other accents of ngana: 
World "i When it is placed in the context of the Buh ng 
ng] as a whole that this accent, since it belongs specifically 
End and to nowhere else, is revealed as a local one. 
We ua 1$ no popular name for this exceptional n. Ape 
Biven t See in a moment, a number of misleading names eei 7 
est Em it in writings about the English language. Pro E P nn 
(w hose pen to use here for it is the one adopted by pu edi ur 
Scribe, Ooks have made this accent one of the most py ees 
"Ohune. forms of speech in the world). He calls i E 
"Clation, or R.P, for short. The initials make a conven! 
abel, which is useful since this accent is surrounded by à 
of prejudice. 
it jg 25 à matter of fact, is an accent whic 
pes io En of a kind which ee id ep s 
eo ountries, whether English-speaking , 5 
When ave command of the dard fücm of the lange 
“ou qj talk it they have an accent which shows the part ibo 
Petha S Tom which they come. One of the accents of p n } 
‘Ways ve Popularly regarded as the "best" accent, i edi ^ 
an accent which belongs to one locality oF anot 


h is more than unusual: 
d anywhere else. 
all educated 
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often, for instance, the accent of the capital. In England, RP is 
looked on as the ‘best’ accent, but it is not the accent of the capital 
or of any other part of the country. Every town, and almost every 
village, contains speakers of RP whose families have lived there 
.for generations. lt is significant that the question ‘where is the 
best English spoken?’ is never debated by the English. Those who 
speak RP are set apart from other educated people by the fact 
that when they talk, one cannot tell where they come from. 

The division between ‘RP-speakers’, as we may call them, on 
the one hand, and educated English people who speak Standard 
English with some different accent, on the other, is a social one; 
It is a sharp division, for no compromise is possible. One either 
speaks RP, or one does not, and if the opportunity to learn it In 
youth has not arisen, it is almost impossible to acquire it in later 
life. It is an accent of privilege and prestige, conferring considerable 
advantages on those who speak it. In brief, RP is a 'status symbol ? 
an indication of social standing. Its non-regional character, which 
is a necessary condition of being able to serve as such a sa 
symbol, arises from, and is largely maintained by, the great English 
Public Schools. These, as is well known, are not at all ‘public 
and children are sent to live in them from all parts of the countrys 
by parents who can afford to do so, at the age when accent 1S 1 
its most plastic. RP is not, of course, actively taught at these Rhode 
it is absorbed automatically by the pupils, whatever may oss 
accent of their parents. The Public Schools are a unique instituti 
and RP is a unique accent. It is intimately bound up with a 
social life of the country, and accent plays a more important P 
in English society than it does in any other. 

The existence of this peculiar accent situation is scarcely 
either by the rest of the English-speaking world, or b lis 
students of English. There are several reasons for this. Eng 
people, though themselves aware of the situation, seldom 
it other than obliquely; even English phoneticians usually Men 
from discussing it (though the late Henry Cecil Wyld was à s the 
exception). It is not easy, moreover, for any ears other pt. 
socially sharpened ones of the English, to distinguish RP from tion 
educated accents of England. Finally, the true nature of the situ this 
is disguised by the names which many writers have given i 
accent. : 

RP has been called, for instance, ‘educated English’, 


. H ae 
misleading because it implies that RP is the accent of pe ake 
English people. This was true fifty years ago, but RP England 


now form only a minority of the well-educated classes of ] è 
RP has today no right to such an apparently exclusive tite, 
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tae of the type, not of the degree, of education which its speakers 
ve received. 
nos another of its names there is some historical justification, 
ee it is nevertheless equally misleading. In origin, some 
Beca mes ago, RP was an accent of the south-east midlands. 
E of this it is sometimes called ‘Southern English’, which 
im It seem like a local accent of unusual prestige such as is 
toda Ae many other countries. There is, however, no die 
oed p which RP is native, in the South or anywhere else, and the 
Over ih quite inapplicable now that RP-speakers are found a 
Since a e country. ‘London English’ isa still more min pms, 
ondona EniZable accent exists which is characteristic of educa 3 
s nt but which is distinct from RP. A similar Wo. 
Widel Diusing in a different way, is ‘Southern British’, whic Es 
lioed in America as a name for RP, and is beginning to 2 
for Enap S gland. ‘South Britain’ ought to be merely rw 
the term and, since ‘North Britain’ has always Dd MER 
armies, wid thus appear to be quite non-committal, and the pu 
Use it i» It is only too clear, however, from the way many Ms 
are th ar they take ‘British’ and ‘English’ to be synonyms. y 
‘ us led, inexcusably, to refer to, say, a Yorkshire accent as 
Snem British’. , 
a Soci, aa andard" is another unfortunate term. 
Or Jin i Accent for England (a social standard, not 
for all Istic one), but it most certainly is not a $ 
e 9f Great Britain. diode 
One whig is misleading and unfortunate name of eiiim 
Urreno, 54€ into use not very long ago, and is a diee 
Unate 1 This name is ‘Standard English’, and it P D RO 
English- t implies that RP is a standard accent x be 
One for Speaking world, which is even more untrue t ana ki 
traditio Teat Britain. It appropriates, moreover, the is hich 
I haye Nal name for the universal, official kind of Eng P 
for t described above. I should here like to make ere He is 
Misleadin 'Scontinuance of the use of ‘Standard ere ES 
cul 8 Sense, for it is a source of confusion In W iis 
oe Subject. It seems a pity, for example, that oe 
should ed as Jespersen's English Phonetics (oe eed va 
XPressi as term in this way (in. 1800, e 
W ceived English pronunciation. — oe ihe 
test of qt expressions ae atl mentioning 19. | ‘occasionally 
tandar 
English mean RP, but it originally was a synonym b ES 


RPis undoubtedly 
an educational 
tandard accent 
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term, ‘the Oxford accent (or voice)’, is very vague. It seems most 
often to be applied either to RP-speakers whose speech is thought 
to show marked individual eccentricities, or to those who, 
unsuccessfully attempting to imitate RP, are considered to be 
‘affected’. There is, in reality, no such thing as an accent charac- 
teristic of Oxford University. 

Certain virtues have been claimed for RP, probably because of 
its great social prestige, to which it has a doubtful right. It is 
sometimes said, for instance, that it is the most agreeable accent of 
English to listen to. Another claim is that it is the most widely 
intelligible of English accents. So little is known about the 
aesthetics of speech that the subject must at present continue to 
be one of those matters of taste about which serious argument 15 
fruitless. Although RP is much admired, it arouses considerable 
hostility in some quarters; many harsh things have been said and 
written about the sound of it, by Americans and Scots in particular, 
but also by the English. It is almost impossible to get reliable 
evidence concerning the second claim. It is very likely the Cas? 
that RP is the most widely intelligible accent within England. 
There is no obvious reason, however, why this should be true out- 
side England, and there are certainly other accents which wou 
seem to have as good a prima facie claim. 

There is no need to say very much here concerning the other 
educated accents of England. They can be grouped into various 
types—Northern, Western, Midland, Southern—but they nearly 
all resemble RP, more or less, to any except English ears, an 
sound fairly different from the various American, Scots, OT Jo 
types of accent. There would be little point in a foreigner learning 
any accent of England except RP: its great prestige within the 
country, and the social disadvantages of the others, make it @ 
obvious choice. Those, however, who wish to form an idea of the 
variety of educated non-RP accents that may be heard in Engla? 
should listen to the authoritative talks, on a wide range of subjects: 
that are put out by the BBC on its Third Programme. These. ei 
some of the most learned men and women in the country, are 
often as not in some other accent than RP. ints 

It is now necessary to make clear two very important po" ts 
which arise out of the relations between RP and the educated accen a 
of the rest of the English-speaking world. Within England, RP iud 
‘status symbol’ dividing the population into those who speak ! cial 
those who do not, and placing the former in a privilege S ed 
category. (The word ‘received’, in the expression 1 e 
Pronunciation’, means ‘accepted in the best society —& ih is 
which it commonly had in the Nineteenth Century, but whic 
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P EUM — today in other contexts than this.) This privileged 
There B however, is not exclusively occupied by RP-speakers. 
16 raik € other accents of Standard English which are considered 
accents i ie socially, with RP; but none of these accents are 
die mn gland. Any foreign accent, oddly enough, is socially 
Ti ‘in e (it ought first, of course, to be intelligible), which is 
et ne of some other countries. Equally acceptable are any of 
Stan e T Scottish, Irish, and American accents which go with 
find dm palit (and also Canadian accents, which the English 
English icu t to distinguish from American). The accents of the 
oe British Dominions—South Africa, New Zealand, 
they Sca also accepted, though it sometimes happens that 
fas the EE with regional accents of England when heard 
Ens: Ap time. Thus the acute social discrimination made in 
ee on the basis of accents applies only to natives of the 
mu ; foreigners are exempt. 
sires second important point is that, i gr 
Autsdr in England, RP does not occupy any exceptional position 
the E that country. For many people abroad it is just one. of 
Büythine or of England, and is usually not recognized as being 
hostiis out of the way. If it is recognized, it is as likely to arouse 
Ci d as admiration. In all English-speaking countries people 
Engl € found who speak RP (because they have been to school in 
to Boh but there is no evidence that their accent is any advantage 
stan lem. There are indications, in fact, that in certain circum- 
ad it may be a disadvantage—politicians in both America 
o Australia have at times been attacked for talking with it. 
ho e England, in the other countries of the English-speaking 
Stand: many accents are to be heard accompanying the use of 
"dard English by educated people. The differences between 
taies accents lie very largely in vowel sounds, rhythm, and 
onation, but there would be no point, for present purposes, in 


cS ibi . H 
Cribing them in detail, or even in enumerating all of them. 
tive countries, at all 


One of them o 7 A 
ccupy a place, in their respec t 
pet there is hardly any 


Com J 
Parable to RP. Indeed in some countries t 
i ich only regional differences are 


in spite of its very great 


much? eee uniformity in cull 
aspects the United States is, in truth, oni 
Accent of American English." It is wort 
ere S outside England, Scots and American, O : 

are several educated types, enjoy exceptional prestige every- 


ere A i 
1A in the English-speaking world. i 
: F. Hubbell, The Pronunciation of English in New York City (1950). 
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If a foreigner wishes to learn English he will, of course, learn 
Standard English. But how is he to pronounce it?—for however 
foreign his accent may remain, it must always be an attempt at 
some English accent or other. 

It is clear that, if a learner intends to visit England, or is going 
to mix largely with English people, RP is the accent which he should 
adopt. If he chooses RP he will, moreover, be exceptionally well 
provided for in the matter of textbooks, readers, dictionaries, and 
grammars. No other accent of Standard English can offer such a 
wealth of material (though it is to be hoped it will not be long before 
this is remedied). 

Even if he has no particular intentions of spending his time with 
English people, RP might be thought the most suitable accent for 
a European learner, just as an accent of the United States is the 
obvious one for learners in Central and South America. Neverthe- 
less, RP is not such an obvious choice as it might seem, even for 
Europe; it is certainly not an obvious choice for the rest of the 
world. 

‘I take the view’, Professor Daniel Jones has written, ‘that 
foreigners learning English should be free to choose whatever 
pronunciation they prefer.) But in order to form a preference, 
they must first be aware that there is a legitimate choice to be made, 
and it has been the main purpose of this article to make this clear. 
Indeed, foreigners learning English should not only be aware o 
the existence of alternatives to RP, but they should perhaps 
consider whether the alternatives are not in some respects tO, e 
preferred. C. G. Jung, the famous Swiss analytic psychologist: 
is reported to prefer speaking English with an American accen 
because it is *more emotional and directly influenced by the uncon 
scious mind than the English of England. There are md 
convincing reasons, however, why RP is not an obvious choi 
from among all the accents of the English-speaking world. it 
peculiar social position, which makes many people hostile to A 
should not be forgotten, particularly by learners outside Europ’ 
where this hostility is likely to be strong. It is phonetically ^ 
difficult accent, moreover, and other accents—Scots, for instance 
are undoubtedly easier for most foreigners. ires 

The freedom of choice advocated by Daniel Jones also reget 
that learners should be offered the opportunity of acquiring ba 
accents, or at least should not be actively discouraged from learn! 4 
them by the education authorities of their country. In Europe ists, 
in many other parts of the world also, no such opportunity a I 
and only RP has official recognition for educational purpose” ts 
am not here advocating the wide-scale teaching of other ace 
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than RP, however (though I believe there is a case to be made for 
this), but I am protesting against the common conviction that 
learners of English will be contaminated by all other accents if 
they hear them, and must be protected from them. The idea that 
American, for example, is an unsuitable accent for Standard 
English is an anachronism, a relic of a peculiarly silly snobbery 
Which is almost extinct in England itself (where it originated), but 
Which lingers abroad. I often hear American types of accent 
disparaged by foreign teachers of English, and, as an Englishman, 
Ll am always ashamed when I do so, since it is an attitude which 
Must at one time have been adopted from us. It is an attitude 
which is sometimes carried to absurd lengths. I have heard a 
teacher from Europe, just back after spending a year in the United 
States, confess that her stay there had been spoilt by the strain of 
Constant effort to avoid picking up an American accent. A teacher 
from another European country once told me that her pupils mixed 
a great deal with Americans and never with English people, and 
Yet she was instructed to insist on their using RP in class. A similar 
attitude towards Scots is equally misguided. There are certain 
Countries where people with Scots accents are never employed in 
the schools and universities—as if Scots was a provincial accent of 
England. The authorities responsible for these attitudes and 
decisions are entirely mistaken concerning the status of the different 
accents of Standard English. For practical reasons RP must 
Continue for a time to be the accent mainly taught, especially in 
Europe, but other types of accent should be treated with the respect 


due to them. 
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AS A RESULT of the unusual administrative conditions under which 
the programme for teaching English to New Australians has been 
and is being carried out, modifications and experiments in accepted 
language teaching methods were necessary. It was obviously 
unreal to apply to this new situation the timings, methods, testing 
and standards applicable in the teaching of languages say, !n 
secondary schools where administrative conditions are so much 
more stable and time so much less limited. Some of these conditions 
of Migrant Education, especially the large numbers of students, 
the fluctuating character of their attendance at class, the wide 
differences in language ability found in the one class, together with 
the brevity of the time available to the teacher, made revision and 
re-examination of classroom techniques a matter of some urgency: 
It was found necessary to give maximum emphasis to activities 
which would increase the student’s confidence in the use of the 
few structures of English which could be thoroughly taught. To 
do this, classroom techniques had to be devised which would give 
the student the utmost practice in the use of oral English—in the 
*mouthing' of English, if you like. When it is remembered tha 
some of these students had only half a dozen lessons before ae 
precipitated into their English speaking environment as labouren 
or workers, the reason for the need for optimum practice 15 ume 
With this hoped-for increase in the proportion of student pn 
in the classroom, went the corollary of some reduction 1n t 
proportion of teacher speech. ice 
In order to create favourable conditions for rapid oral practic’ 
the classroom situation had to be controlled therefore, not only 
the teaching of the pattern sentence—the presentation of a pun 
structure, incorporating the grammatical point being taught; ill 
also for the practice situation, which came to be called the ty 0 
situation. (Usually the practice situation followed immediate Tres 
the presentation of the new structure.) Accordingly, the ges wit 
rather than the speech of the teacher were used in conjunction f 
the objects and the persons who would provide the mater? «o 
the class oral practice. For two reasons the questioning i. 
class or of the individual by the teacher was avoided aS * ord 
possible. Firstly, the interrogative form disturbed norm? ptary 
order patterns which it was desired to fortify, especially at elen que 
stages, and secondly, because the teacher had, under this tech 
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to speak at least half, and often a higher proportion, of the English 
Spoken in the classroom, a proportion which, it was believed, was 


far too high. 

„To provide an example of a drill situation; The sentence 'I am 
giving the key to the woman' has been presented before the class— 
the visual order strengthens the word order by the giver’s place (at 
least in the elementary stages) always being kept on the class’s left. 
Schematically the ‘presentation’ situation may look like this: 


Key 
Teacher Student A Student B 
points *He is giving the key to her." 


In order that the students realize the significance of this form, 
and to provide practice in it, members of the class are brought 
Out and placed in the positions indicated below, care being taken 


that they are clearly visible to the class: 
___>.. Two female students. 
Teacher .. —_____>. . Two male students. 


ee, . Female student. 
s. Male student. 
The teacher, holding out his arm to the man, restates the 
Structure; li 
‘Tam giving the key to Mr A.” 
The class responds: 
You are giving the key to Mr A.’ 
The teacher then stretches his arm tow 
Class responds: 
i You are giving the key to Miss B’; 
©wards the two men students: oS 
" Class: *You are giving the key to Mr R. and Mr S.': 
Owards the two woman students: i iss U: 

Class: “You are giving the key to Miss T. and Miss U? deed 
These formulas can be repeated in this form as often as is judge 
necessary by the teacher either by individual students or 1n hont 
vi the class. The teacher remains silent, controlling speed and class 

action by his arm movements alone. 

* At this stage, when the pattern comes trippingly off the tongue 
o, ght be advisable to write two or three examples of ne pat En 
n the board, for the sake of universality ‘the man and ‘the woma 

& being substituted for the names of the emi ronouns for 
€ next step in the lesson is the substitution of P 
S, t ; 
» the formula now being: 


ards the woman and the 


Noun, 
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‘I am giving it to him’, which is restated by the teacher. In 
response to the teacher's arm movements, the class choruses: 
z “You are giving it to her. 
A it to them. 
it to them.’ 
The class is kept on the qui vive by varying order and speed of arm 
movements. 

The final stage of the oral drill situation is reached when the 
number of the direct object is changed. The whole process 15 
repeated with, say, two keys as the token gift and the plural form 
substituted throughout, the class saying rapidly in response to the 
teacher nominating Long or Short: 

Long: ‘You are giving the keys to the man.’ 
Short: ‘You are giving them to him.’ 

This whole section of the lesson should not take more than about 
25 minutes. It should move briskly, without overcorrection at any 
stage, allowing repetition on a scale sufficient to produce confident 
fluency in the pattern. Revision at a later date can be organize 
by getting a member of the class to take the teacher’s place an 
using the imperative form from members of the class, 

i.e. Give the oranges to her. 
Give them to them, &c. b 

Later still, the pattern could be again revised and enlarged y 
a similar situation, using, instead of 'give' the verbs ‘pass’, yd. 
‘show’, ‘offer’ or almost any of the verbs detailed in Group e. 
Pattern 18 of the Learner's Dictionary of Current English. me 
still, such a situation can provide rapid oral drills in the past m às 
future tenses of these verbs. In a drill situation, organized d 
detailed above, opportunities are provided for intensive ane 
practice of sufficient variety to maintain student interest. ks 
teacher's role, while dominant, based as it is on gesture ^ 4 
than speech, does not interfere with the oral practice of he n i 
and apart from giving the form of the pattern to be ger ould, 
the occasional correction, the teacher may, and indeed sh 
remain silent, ensuring, however, that every member of thi 
is actually saying, not whispering, the words. ; 1most 

The principles set out in this example can be applied to 2 esibly 
any pattern in English, although the example given above is po 


the clearest and simplest application. ons 1” 
On occasions, of course, things take the place of p te the 
providing the stage ‘props’ for the drill situation. One NUES 


simplest drills of this nature may be utilized in practising th bn 
of ‘some’ and ‘any’. Concrete material, countable and comme: of 
can be displayed as belonging to two persons to producea 
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substitution tables in response to gesture along these lines: 
‘Has he any tobacco?’ ‘No he hasn’t any tobacco.’ 
Has he (the other student) any tobacco?’ ‘Yes he has some 
tobacco.” $ 
The drill is continued with other substances and objects in rapid 
succession. 
e drill situation which has proved very useful has been 
Hue ed for teaching ‘there is’ and ‘there are’ especially to classes 
Slav ining some students whose native tongue is one of the 
onic group. The sentence form without ‘there is’ is first 
Presented, and a number of objects placed singly in rapid succession 
on a table prompt the class to describe the changes of the situation: 
*A spoon is on the table." 
*A cup is on the table." 
‘A plate is on the table.’ 
The rt | Be : ; 
For rhythm of the sentence is tapped out and this pattern is called 
Sid A. The fact that there is one weak followed by one strong 
R ess at the beginning of the sentence is emphasized. Then 
orm B is introduced as an alternative to A: 
Th ‘There’s a spoon on the table." 
the change of rhythm is indicated by tapping—two weak and then 
a strong stress. The class practises form B while the teacher changes 
the objects, presenting them singly in turn to give as much practice 


as he deems necessary. i i 
The class having practised both forms, the teacher is now in a 
He can now put a 


Position to elicit two responses for one action. 
A plate is on the table’ from 


M on the table saying, 4 and get ' 

he class; or by saying, B get "There is a plate on the table.’ (He 

may with a slow class have to tap out the two rhythms as a 

Tevisionary trick.) 

2 might at this stage be possible to drop the A form in favour 

fr the B and tell the students that B is better English—more 

*quently used, if that can be added and explained. 

fol Bis structure can be revised by a drill situation along the 

Ollowing lines, A closed attaché case is put on the table in front 
lish names to the 


" H 
dire class full of objects known by their English nam 
Ss. (Should the students be young, some motivation with regard 
he case might be necessary.) 


to 

The e mystery of the contents of t 

this class files quickly by the table and each student selects some- 
ng from the case, picks it up and exhibits it, and says as he puts 


it back: 
Student A — ‘There’s a piece of cloth in the case.’ 
B — ‘There’s a bottle of ink in the case. 
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C — ‘There’s a fountain pen in the case.’ 
&c. 

A series of drill situations for the treatment of the Conditional 
was developed by an instructor. This situation was built up from 
the blackboard, as the items which it was desired to use were 
much too bulky to be presented in concrete form. The blackboard 
was prepared to look like this: 


£5 Picture of pressure cooker 


£20 à , bicycle 

£40 si , Washing machine 
£80 » ,, radio 

£800 x aye) 


£3,000 ss 55 house 


The instructor opens her handbag saying: 
‘I think I have £5.’ 
‘If I have £5 I'll buy a pressure cooker.” 

When this pattern is established to the satisfaction of the teacher, 
the drill continues along these lines with the instructor gus 
in turn to the amount and the thing it will buy. The class response 
run along these lines: 

‘I think I have £20. 
If I have £20, I’ll buy a bicycle. 
I think I have £40. 
If I have £40, I'll buy a washing machine. 
I think I have £80. 
If I have £80 I'll buy a radio.” 
&c. dbag: 

The next drill is begun by the instructor opening her han pag, 
taking out one or two pound notes, jingling some silver 1n the ould 
saying meanwhile: ‘I don't think I have £5. If I had £5, I E the 
buy a pressure cooker, and so on down the board. pe 
same drill situation could be revised with the contracted for 

‘If Pd £5, I'd buy a pressure cooker.’ class 

Once again, the role of the teacher is silent control; the ° ih 
has the fullest opportunity for oral practice and acquires 
repetition both confidence and fluency. ite, but 

These procedures are cumbersome both to read and wt tures 
it is essential that the teacher should ring the changes on his a 
or the material which gives rise to the class response quic can 
smoothly and with due regard to any humorous "line" that d 
developed. The gestures themselves should be precise ? 


e 
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teachi 
era be ce be clear of all extraneous material. The 
or di de s i at one time be an area in front of the blackboard 
Wherever it is ie teacher's table or a mantelpiece. Whatever or 
| md = it must be kept clear of everything except those 
Soi PA dus necessary to the drill situation and indeed in 
Bus fo oe ipei only one object should be visible at any one 

Th pide ge which is needed to elicit the class response. 
gestire of et eee a technique was developed wherein the 
Hon. ess in eacher controlled class response and rapid substitu- 
Shand ana aar concrete fact were practised, not from the black- 
Bia, cirri in reply to teacher questioning, but in response to 
Wo. m situations controlled by the teacher—usually by 
P the class peer involved things and persons being in front 
tpe p e hen this happens in a well chosen ‘real’ situation 
SENT me aginess' seems to develop which, in the case of large 
iuo. d to add to clarity and to produce to some extent an 

ls sen r^s quality in attempts at mass teaching. 
Possible b coge that the rapid and purely oral practice made 
popular e : rill situation should completely replace the more 
the rigidl al teacher-question student-answer activity. However, 
Quésiion as controlled drill situation has advantages over the 

i. it : swer technique in that: 

i. it gives higher proportion of student speech; 

- it provides greater isolation of the teaching point i 
.., Work; 
ui. it makes possible less marg 


n remedial 


in of error and therefore less 


iv p of loss of time and interest in individual correction; 
- it makes the dullest student aware of sentence pattern 
gi Umm of language (not in theory but in practice); 
si bia etter adapted to chorus work by the class; _ . 
urred* chorus response, given when students give different 
di piura to the same question, is eliminated; | ] 
-it controls the teacher who is prone to mix patterns in 
interrogative drills and thus risk lack of comprehension by 
the duller student or lengthy explanation of the form of the 


question. 
e for instructors fully 
9 follo lve a drill situation 
are ca | the teaching of nearly all o tterns which 
making t. Tense changes of the verb ily d 
nstance n class response precede or follow the situation. For 
Oa ae e teacher, by indicating two objects ssroo 
ent who walks from one to the other may thus give rise 
n has been indicated). 
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‘He is going from the table to the door’; ‘He is going from the door 
to the window’; ‘He is going from the window to the chair.” 

In subsequent drill, when the student has returned to his place, 
the class response becomes: 

‘He went from the table to the door’, &c. 

Even the perfect tense can, by being linked with ‘key’ adverbs, 
such as ‘already’, ‘just’, &c., be made the subject of carefully prepared 
drill situations, one of which is set out below: 

The teacher gives a student a simple order, say, ‘Pick up the 
piece of paper, please’, and the student does so. A second student 
is then given the same order and the response is evoked from the 
class ‘She can’t. She (pointing) has already picked up it’; this 
becomes the drill with the teacher giving rapid short orders twice 
and the class providing the chorus pattern as the situation !5 
repeated with different orders. 

Reported speech has also been successfully drilled with situations 
staged in a way to resemble the first example given in this article. 
Indeed, with the exception of the mid-position adverbs, it has 
proved possible to incorporate into successful drill situations a 
the structures which are recommended to be taught and so prov! 9 
the student with the opportunity of getting the utmost possible 
practice in the speaking of English under the guidance of his teacher. 

A word of warning—motivation is a potent factor in language 
learning as all experienced teachers know. It is a side of teachin’ 
which we, who are occupied in migrant education in Australia, 
have been able to disregard as attendance at our classes is voluntary 
and motivation is therefore of relatively minor importance b 
procedures detailed above were tried with children, for instance: 
it might well be necessary to give a good deal of thought to I 
recasting of drill situations to suit children's needs. í 


Spoken English Numbers 
HENRY HARGREAVES 


THE FOREIGN student wishing to learn how to express in idiomatic 
English the numbers which he is continually having to use should 
notice first that whenever numbers are found with a noun either 
immediately following or understood it is never incorrect —and 
apud entirely necessary—to express them in full, supplying words 
: : hundred and thousand. This is the practice of BBC announcers, 
Th their usage can be taken as standard for the formal language. 
; us: ‘The library report shows that there are now 168,814 (a 
hundred and sixty-eight thousand, eight hundred and fourteen) books 
in the library, of which 2,945 (rwo thousand, nine hundred and 
forty-five) were added in the course of the year. 107 (one hundred 
and seven or a hundred and seven) volumes were discarded.’ ‘Total 
Income for the year was £711,684 (seven hundred and eleven 
thousand, six hundred and eighty-four pounds) and expenditure 
exceeded this by £18,294 (eighteen thousand, two hundred and 
ninety-four pounds).” 

On the other hand, it is quite possible tha 
Versation you asked the librarian how many 
Would reply, ‘Over 168,000 (a hundred and sixty-eight thousand) 1 
think; just a moment; I have the exact figure here—168,814 (one 
Six eight, eight one four) Similarly, with numbers couched in the 


t if in casual con- 
books he had, he 


following form: 
Members at end of 1951 — 7 077 3,548 
Joined during year — -- 2- ga n 1,129 
Resigned or left district E ves -— "n 


it Members at end of 1952 77 
it would be incorrect, in reading these aloud for an Annual General 
her way than as three thousand, 


ceting, to read them in any ot 
five hundred and forty-eight, &c.; but if the secretary were to ask 
a friend to run through the figures for a quick check five minutes 
before the meeting began, it would not be unusual for him to read 
three five fou egm des, or perhaps thirty-five foroveieem Pe 
are difference in usage is not entirely caused by the difference 
tetas formal and colloquial language: it is also at least partly 
ue to a change in the attitude of the speaker to his subject. When 
© reads them in full he is thinking of their significance ae 
en 


potert; they are attached as it were to concrete objects. V 
e of them mainly as a series of 


€ reads them otherwise he is thinking 1 à 
ures, unattached to any object, which he wishes to impart as 
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concisely as possible and without any risk of error to his hearer. 
Many groups of figures must be imparted in this way in modern 
life and quite often—for example in giving passport numbers, 
service numbers or telephone numbers—the use of what we may 
call the attached form would be definitely incorrect. But the 
expression of unattached numbers may cause some difficulty to the 
foreign student, and though it is not possible to lay down rigid 
rules, the following notes on usage may be helpful as giving some 
indication of what one native speaker would say, what he would 
feel as natural and idiomatic in other speakers, and what he would 
feel as strange. The notes are arranged for numbers of increasing 
length, but telephone usage, which differs in some respects from 
ordinary usage, is dealt with separately. p 
One-figure numbers cause little difficulty, as they are invariably 
read one, two, three, four, &c. . . nine. Perhaps the only trouble 
will be given by 0, which when standing on its own is usually 
nought, though in combinations, as we shall see, it is usually oh. 
In scoring at games, however, 0 is read as ni/ in games where 
scoring is by goals (Association football, hockey, water polo, &c.) 
or by points (Rugby football), and as /ove in tennis and games which, 
resembling tennis, use in part but not in full the tennis system 0 
scoring, as badminton, table tennis, &c. Cricket scores follow the 
normal usage: A. Brown, c. Smith, b. Jones......0 (nought). 
Two-figure numbers are also straightforward and will doubtless 
be well known: eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, &c. . . - twenty: 
twenty-one, twenty-two, &c. . . . ninety-nine. These forms are use 
on all occasions except on the telephone. ót 
Three-figure numbers offer more permissible variants but E. 
many chances of going wrong. You may say four hundred à" 
sixty-five or four sixty-five or four six five. In my own usage i 
first is by far the least frequent, probably because of its leng 
and heaviness. The second, four sixty-five, is possibly thecommone E 
but is not found for numbers with 0 as the second digit; you «un 
say either three hundred and two or three oh two. One OMIT is 
special cases may be noted: 600 can only be six hundred; 2 iit 
two hundred and seventy-seven, two seventy-seven or two seven sev 
but you might hear tvo double seven from someone strong 
influenced by telephone usage. ign 
With one method of reading four-figure numbers all b is 
students will be familiar because of its use in dates: A-D- 19 dred 
nineteen fifty-three or, in more formal contexts, nineteen hun "i 
and fifty-three. Notice, however, that 1903 is nineteen hundre Fil 
three in formal and often in colloquial language alike; "t is 
colloquial language nineteen oh three is equally common ^ 
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what I normally say—and you will also hear nineteen three and 
(rarely) nineteen nought three. This method is very commonly used 
for numbers up to and just above 2000. Thus: 'He was hoping 
to get 2000 (two thousand) for his house, but it only fetched 1875 
(eighteen seventy-five) "They have raised the director's salary from 
2000 (to thousand) to 2400 (twenty-four hundred or two thousand 
four hundred), and the deputy director's from 1750 (seventeen fifty) 
to 2150 (twenty-one fifty); Even in quite formal contexts such as 
BBC news bulletins 1 had heard 1500 ft read as fifteen hundred feet. 
For larger numbers than about 2500 this method is still possible, 
though perhaps not quite so common. Thus we can speak of line 
3117 (thirty-one seventeen) and Agency No. 7960 (seventy-nine 
sixty) and we could say, ‘We sell a crate as containing 5,000 (five 
thousand) screws, but it might contain any number between 4,850 
(forty-eight Fifty) and 5,150 (fifty-one fifty)” On the other hand, 
We should probably say, ‘When I have paid tax, there 1s only 
4,325 ( four thousand, three hundred and twenty-five) left of the 
6,000 (six thousand) Y inherited.’ Here the context demands 
Clarity, and so the clearest form is used. Alternatively, 3117 
and 7960 can be three one one seven and seven nine six oh. 

"t a mixture of the two methods—forty-six two five—is not 
Permitted, except where the third digit is 0; 4608 could be read 
aS forty-six oh eight, and in the case of 1705, 1309, 1502, &c., 
Seventeen oh five, thirteen oh nine, &c., will feel familiar because 


Of their use in dates : 
umbers with five or more figures are rarely given in any other 
Way thag.as:m succession OF digits. To read 258348 as twenty jive 
eighty-three forty-eight or as two fifty-eight three forty-eight koe s 
e most uncommon, and to read 25834 as twenty-five eight I 
Cur would be almost certain to mislead. By some spea ae 
Particularly those of the younger generation with more um Eh 
o telephones. doubled digit is given as double one, &C. 


thythm; 2 ‘sits in speech vary 
ythmic patterns of such successions of vues Ao whether 


i. from Speaker to speaker, depending in Pd in part upon 
the eet is a familiar or an unfamiliar ont — noticed also 
in oge composing the number; my own yr ure number 
vi der Speakers—is to speak the digits of a = ine five; those 
Of a equal stress and without pause—six fro deer cht pause 
etw, Six-figu re number in two groups of of a seven-figure 
ren—six two three, nine five one: and those ine, five one 
er in two groups, four and three—six wo ae E three nine, 

OF in three groups, two, two and three—six no. 


i f two, 
d One oh, Eight figure numbers would fall into groups © 
© and three; nine-figure into three groups af ees. 


three, with a sli 


oh 


th The tendency 
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to split into groups of three undoubtedly derives from an attempt 
to convey vocally the picture presented by such long numbers, 
which are—or were—conventionally printed in groups of three 
separated by commas. Attached numbers are still printed in this 
way, but it is noticeable that in printing unattached numbers it 
has become usual to omit commas; service numbers are always 
written without and the numerous Government departments that 
use six-, seven-, and eight-figure reference numbers omit them. 
It is therefore not possible to rely on commas for indications of 
when to pause. 

When you are using the telephone and giving to the operator 
the number you want to call, there are certain special rules that 
you should observe. You should say each figure separately, using 
oh for 0, except for hundreds up to 900 (100—one hundred, 200— 
two hundred, &c. . . . 900—nine hundred) and thousands up to 
10000 (1000—one thousand, 2000—two thousand, &c.). These 
figures should be given in groups of two, counting from the right, 
with a slight pause between each two groups. Thus, using as 
before a comma to represent a slight pause, 12 is one two; 120 is 
one, two oh; 1203 is one two, oh three; 12034 is one, two oh, three 
four; and 120345 is one two, oh three, four five. 1f the two figures 
of any group are the same, you should say double six OT double 
two, not six six or two two, but you must never double across b 
pause. Thus 277 is two, double seven but 227 is two, two sevens 
2199 two one, double nine but 2991 two nine, nine one; 33322 three. 
double three, double two but 22332 two, two three, three two; 11 
double one, double oh but 11000 one, one oh, double oh. Apparently 
the only exception to these rules is that the number you dial s 
an emergency to obtain immediate communication with police Of 
fire brigade, 999, is nine nine nine. This information is usefu i 
remember, as it saves time and trouble, but if you should pass it 
telephone number incorrectly you will hear the operator repeat ! 
tactfully in the correct manner for your future guidance. añ 

Having noted these exceptional rules for the telephone we b 

ds deduce from the preceding notes one or two iU m t 

otherwise general application. One- and two-figure numbers ts; 
the same in what we have called attached and unattached con ey 
three- and more-figure numbers are not. In attached contexts t S. 
must be read in full; in unattached they can be read in various e 
One safe way for numbers of all sizes above 100 is to ME 
a series of digits in groups of various sizes. For three-fig ot 
numbers the most common and for four-figure numbers @ fic 

* The information in this paragraph was kindly supplied by the Chief BT 
Superintendent of the Sheffield Area, Post Office Telephones. 
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uncommon way is to treat the number as composed of two groups 
of figures, with a break after the hundreds figure, and to read each 
group separately; this method is not possible with numbers of more 
than four figures. 


What Would You Do? 


M.P. WEST 


THE EDITOR of English Language Teaching has asked me to put 
this problem, not with any idea of dogmatizing as to its solution, 


but in order to elicit the experiences of others. 
The problem is: What would you do if you were required to teach 


English to a class of (say) fifty (or more) pupils? 


a matter of teaching them to read (or, with a slight 
modification) to understand spoken English which is being read 
to them, then the answer seems easy. I would proceed as follows: 
(1) Get all the weaker pupils in the front benches. 
(2) Supply graded reading-books in which there were not too 
many unknown words. 
nknown words of one section 


(3) Give the meanings of the u 
and add, ‘If you meet any other word that you don't know, 


If it is merely 


hold up your hand.’ 
(4) The pupils read and each turns over his book when he 
finishes. 
all books turned over and 


(5) When most have finished I have 
ask a question: ‘Question 1. What was the name of the 
doctor? Write . . . Pens down. Watson. Hands up those 
right.’ And so on for four or five or six questions. A 


oral questions might be asked also if the class is not excessively 


large, otherwi 
» otherwise not, T 
(©) T read over the passage to the class (0 part of the passe) 
the sizing and explaining h (as 
I ands) was not well understood. Pr 
i there are not enone coke or if aural comprehension 1S the 
Bur] Step 4 the teacher reads and the class listens. 
et us suppose that I have to teach this class © 


mo 
T€) to speak English. 


any part whic 


f seventy (or 
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There is, of course, the Army method. The Company stands in 
line: the sergeant says ‘This is my hand’ and all show and shout in 
unison. It is a useful method for teaching words of action, and 
certain pointable or picturable words, but less practicable when 
it comes to more complex or abstract ideas; and in the academic 
hush of an Institute or College is liable to be viewed (or rather 
heard!) with disfavour. 

A few years ago I made an experiment which may have a bearing. 
The problem was, ‘What are the differences in dealing with an 
adult class as opposed to classes of children?’ I presupposed a 
large rather ill-graded class; and I presupposed that they were 
eager to learn. Actually the class was not as large as I could wish 
but I treated it as if it were large: it was more ill-graded than I 
could wish, and, though most were keen, one at least (having no 
home) attended only for the grateful warmth of the radiator. 

After a period of unsuccessful trial and error, the method evolved 
was as follows: 

I prepared for each lesson a short dialogue of six to eight remarks 
plus replies. (More than eight proved unsuccessful.) Some of these 
dialogues (they are printed in a booklet entitled Improve your 
English) were merely Typical Situations such as, asking the ways 
others dealt with Points of Grammar (e.g. The Future Continuous 
Tense illustrated in two people day-dreaming about their forth- 
coming holiday); others dealt with Groups of Words (e.g. Emphasis 
Scales—rather nice, pretty, beautiful, exquisite), and the Clichés 0t 
good manners (e.g. the "Put-offs': Is that so?; I wouldn't say that; 
Not really? &c.); others exemplified different meanings of a Wor 
(e.g. Slip). The last type was unsuccessful. Each student was given 
a copy of the dialogue. 

The Lesson Plan was as follows: P 

(1) Read over the lesson of the day explaining and translating; 

(2) Drill it with the class in chorus, giving the pronunciation an 
rhythm. 

(3) All simultaneously read the lesson in a low voice: ‘ous 
the teacher goes round hearing students recite the prev} d 
lesson. The class had been divided into pairs, husban s 
wife or friends worked together; otherwise I paired some 
whose language I knew with someone whose language ae 
did not know. Each pair in turn recited the previous arte e 
(not knowing which part Mr X or Mr Y they WOU is 
required to take). They spoke to each other and 
not merely repeated from memory. Meanwhile the r3 
the class was practising the new lesson, and beginning 
learn it. 


meanwhile 
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If time permitted, some students were tested individually on the 
reading of the new lesson—especially those whose pronunciation 
was bad. 

In fact it was not a class, and I did very little teaching. They 
were a lot of pairs of students learning the language, and much 
of their learning was done out of class. The class-lesson merely 
tested the last lesson and prepared the next (just as in the Latin 
lessons of my schooldays). . 

_ The suggestion which I offer towards the solution of this problem 
1s—that the Bigger the class the Less the Teaching. A teacher can 
question and teach twenty pupils as a class and each learner during 
the lesson period gets a reasonable amount of opportunity for 
Tesponse. He speaks for two or three minutes and at other times, 
being part of a closely controlled group, he thinks of the answer in 
Case he is asked. But if you double or quadruple the number, it 
doesn’t work. A teacher can lecture to seventy or a hundred 
Students, but a language is not learnt by being lectured to. The 
large class must be not a group of pupils, but of Learners. mea 
M learn to read, Or, practising in pairs, coe ee And a 

N€ so-called ‘Teacher’ can do is to help them do it. 

But my experience of this problem consists only (so far as D 
are concerned) of this experiment, in which, like a cat in 2 EE 
tried to find a way out. Others, in a similar bag, have no sume 
found other ways; and it is hoped that they will communicate . 


The Question Box 


Conducted by A. S. HORNBY 


QUESTION.—Is it correct to say: ‘We smell with our nose?’ or must 
we say, ‘We smell with our noses?’ If the first sentence is correct, 
what explanation am I to give my pupils for the lack of agreement 
between noun and adjective (nose, singular; our, plural)? 4 

ANSWER.—The second sentence (noses, plural) is preferable. but if 
the first sentence were used, no one would consider the statement 
to convey the idea that the persons referred to have one nose a 
common! Careful choice between singular and plural is neede 

in some cases to avoid misunderstanding. Thus, speaking Of 7", 
men, we could say: ‘Their lives have been full of useful activity- 
Speaking of a man and his wife, we might say: ‘Their mairie 

life has been happy. If we used lives instead of life here we 


should be suggesting that one at least had been married more 
than once. 


QUESTION.—Must any always be used in interrogative and negative 
sentences? Can some ever be used? : 
ANSWER.—Some is used when we wish to suggest or invite an 
affirmative answer. Examples:—‘Aren’t there some more chairs 1n 
the next room?’ ‘Will you have some more meat? 


QUESTION.—Are there any rules for the division of words os 
syllables, e.g. when typing? Which is better, for example, jack- 
or ja-cket? de Ifa 
ANSWER.—Short words such as jacket should not be divided. ao 
division must be made jack-et is to be preferred. When oa hem 
sonants come together, the hyphen is usually put between t ‘i J 
as in splen-did. (In jacket the two consonants ck represen no 
one sound, so jac-ket is out of the question.) In longer wore’ 
division should be made that might mislead the reader. pye. 
star-vation might lead the reader to think of star instead of 517 the 
Starva-tion is the correct division. Read-just would suggest 
verb read. Re-adjust is the correct division. Such questions M 

a rule, matters for compositors only. Compositors have their O i 
rules and traditions to guide them. In handwriting and up 
is much better not to divide. 


Te ; ent 
QUESTION.—Am I right in thinking that must is used only of pre? 
and future time? 
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ANSWER.— This i 

< his 

Bllsed 1o. or pes repens true. For past time had to, was (were) 
Bd or past A r constructions are used. But must is occasionally 
Done belore [nce gig Examples:—'She said she must be 
t e dark. n the otl i i 

hrough Wi thay vost pess ther side of the river was a wood 


QUESTION, — C; 
—Can 7 * 
newspaper? the word daily be used alone as a synonym for 
ANSWER.— Y. x 
—Ye ; ; 

name of the m pis is possible, but normally we should use the 
the Express, &c aue I saw the news in the Mirror (the Telegraph, 
unless there was « Daily would not normally be used for newspaper 
Onfor some bs occasion to contrast daily and weekly periodicals, 
of the perlodicath reason to draw attention to the daily publication 
used to denen in question. In England, dailies is sometimes 

; guish newspaper: i 
Published on Sunday papers published on weekdays from those 


‘Fish and chips is à 
play makes Jack a 
and ‘There is 


QUESTION, ; 
Pope 5 Why is a singular verb used in: 
dull boy’: ockney supper’; ‘All work and no 
bad ana Milk and cinnamon is good for a cold’; 
ANSWER ob the paper this morning.’ 
à singular n the last example the ver 
matically oan It has the plural ending, it is true, but is gram- 
items P. eni rum It has no plural form. If a plural is needed 
In the otha pieces of news, or bits of news, may be used. | 
Combinatio er three examples the subject is to be considered as a 
and butter p grammatically singular. Fish and chips, like bread 
Popular dish acon and eggs, sausage and mash, is the name of a 
Supper,’ "W of food. ‘Fish with fried chips is a popular Cockney 
AVOured wi ork without play makes Jack a dull boy.’ “Milk 
with cinnamon is good for a cold.’ 


b is singular because news is 


t ‘all weak forms 


states tha 
Il me why 


ved.’ Can you te 


as when We Say 
r bread and butter. 


QUESTIO; 
and See paragraph on dictation 
this sho id syllables must be preser 
ANSWER E be recommended? 
hi:davbin E forms occur in rapi 
ictation spe he would have been or bredn'bata fo d ; 
Conversati Speed is much slower than the speed used in ordinary 
ti ion, so the weakenings typical of rapid speech are some- 
to go to the 


es ou 
Other & t of place. It would be a mistake, however, 
in unstressed syllables values 


d speech, 


X 
= aa and give the vowels in 
qu. Det ave oe in slow and careful speech. To give 
Fere nstead of 'sekond would be wrong, however slowly you 
hould be divided into natural 


9 di 3 : 
Ctate. A piece for dictation $ 
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breath groups. The latest news from Spain is such a group. It 
should be da'leitist'nju:zfram'spein, not di: ‘leitest ‘nju:z from 
'spein. It is wrong to suggest that a// weak forms must be preserved. 
That is impossible if the dictation is slow. But most of the weak 
forms should be preserved. 


QUESTION.—My grammar book tells me that of the two sentences, 
(1) ‘The centre-forward is more skilful than the whole of the team 
and (2) ‘The centre-forward is more skilful than the rest of the 
team’, (1) is incorrect and (2) is correct. On the same page the 
author states that it is incorrect to say: ‘John is the tallest of his 
brothers.’ Will you comment on these examples? 3 
ANSWER.—The comparative is used when one object or group us 
compared with another and separate object or group. The super” 
lative is used when we refer to one object or group that forms A 
part of a larger group or collection. As the centre-forward is ^ 
member of the team, he can be compared only with the rest O 
the team, not with the whole team. The first sentence, therefore: 
needs correction. ‘The centre-forward is a more skilful player than 
the other members of the team, or, as above, ‘than the rest of the 
team’. The example about John also requires the comparative 
because John is being compared with his brothers, ‘John is cae 
than his brothers’. The superlative is possible only if we a 
the possessive his by the definite article the, or by the defini 
article and a numeral, thus making John a member of the aon 
instead of someone outside the group. ‘John is the tallest of t 
(five) brothers." 


QUESTION.—'Is the door as high as the ceiling?" is preferable, | 
think, to ‘Is the ceiling as high as the door? My pupils have as o 
me what order to use for two nouns if we have no knowledge ch 
the relative height, weight, &c. of the two objects about gra 
such a question is to be asked. For example, asking part o 
height of two girls, Mary and Anne, and knowing the heig 1 
neither, should I say: ‘Is Mary as tall as Anne? or ‘Is Anne 25 

as Mary? as. 
ANSWER.—In such cases the type of question should not be 45 "Mary 


The question should be: ‘Which is taller: Anne or Mary (97 
or Anne)? 


verb 1” 
hom be 
who 


QUESTION.—A relative pronoun that is the object of the 
the clause may, I understand, be omitted. Why cannot W 
omitted in the sentence: ‘We went to the house of Mr Smith, 
we met last night at the theatre? 
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ANSWER,— 

(beer E the clause in this example is a non-defining 

Pili: cl I wien part of the sentence. If, for Mr Smith, 

CH gcnere iai E he man, the clause becomes a defining clause 

wel ee | s y be omitted. ‘We went to the house of a man 
ast night at the theatre. For further information, see 


The Question Box, Vol. VI, No. I, page 31. 


QUESTION.— 

ÜeBate wm sed should the -ed of the past tense of verbs like 

qo” vathe and bathe be sounded? Is it as t or as a separate 

ANSWER.— 

alires partos these three cases the past tense ending is d. The 
s given here have the past tense forms bri:ód, sweidd. 


and beidd, one-syllable words. 


UE 

no nc Dm you tell me where to find guidance on the use of 
number ( T den and when they should be replaced by a large 

ANSWER TUN ded (of), a lot (f)? — 
English e nere is a useful note on this in W. S. Allen’s Living 
reen. icture, Section 53. The book is published by Longmans 
E [3 eiae is the use and meaning of though when it occurs 
ANSWER rie of a sentence, as in Did he, though? r . 
-—Though (never replaceable by although) is used in this 
amples. 


wa i 
Y With several meanings. These are best shown by ex 
‘He didn't tell me 


CES. strengthen the conjunction but. i € 
here to *; p been, but I knew it, though.’ Though is equivalent 

(ii) It all the same’ or ‘nevertheless’. 

ind of may be used instead of but, being added at the end as a 
Only fo, Merthought. ‘TIl drop in and see you this afternoon. 
ora E. few minutes, though." This is the same as: but only 
and hel minutes.’ Another example: “He had promised to come 
i P. He didn’t, though, the scoundrel!’ (‘But the scoundrel 


didn? 
idn't come and help.") 


iii ^ 
or "d may indicate surprise. 
though aey playing fields fund.’ Mr Y: 

Neans about the same as ‘Really!’ 


e me ten pounds 
hough!’ Here 


Mr X: ‘Green gav 
‘Did he, t 
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ENGLISH BY STAGES. I. Morris. Language Book I, 60 pages, 2s. 6d.; 
Reading Book I, 96 pages, 2s. 6d.; Language Book II, 104 pages, 
2s.; Reading Book II, 112 pages, 2s. 6d.; Language Book III, 
120 pages, 3s.; Reading Book III, 144 pages, 3s. 6d.; Language 
Book IV, 152 pages, 3s. 6d.; Reading Book IV, 126 pages, 3s. 
Macmillan. 


Mr Morris has had many years’ experience of teaching English to 
young children in Palestine. He is the author of a useful and 
well-known handbook The Teaching of English as a Second Language. 
English by Stages is a revised edition of his earlier English Course 
for Students Learning English as a Second Language. Careful 
attention has been paid to vocabulary grading, but the order in which 
the tenses and constructions are presented is not in accordance with 
the latest theory and practice. The Simple Present and Past Tenses, 
and the Future Tense with shall and will, even dependent questions, 
are all introduced before the Present Continuous Tense, which 
first appears in Part 3 of Language Book II. This postponement of 
the Present Continuous Tense means that oral work must, in the 
first year, be limited to questions about what is habitual. The 
can be no questioning (unless an artificial English is used) abou 
activities performed by teacher and pupil. ; hin 
If teachers are prepared to accept this handicap to their teac s 
procedures they will find the course satisfactory in most ot q 
respects. The material is attractive, the books are well sci 
and there is ample provision of well-designed exercises. One fea rt 
of the Reading Books may give trouble. New words are es by 
in the margin. Where there are inflexions, these are marked ott ©; 


A H i e 1S 
hyphens, as yard-s, rush-ed, pray-ers. This practice may, B. od 
not taken by the teacher, lead to errors in pronunciation. ove © 


is one syllable, not two. The author does not seem to appr hing 
phonetic transcription. There may be a good case for not m or 
phonetic symbols to very small children, but is there a pA 
printing rus/-ed in bold type in the margin when the past 

form first occurs? 

ESSENTIAL ENGLISH FOR FOREIGN LEARNERS. C. E. Eckersley. Book 4 
(Revised edition). Longmans Green. Ts. 6d. 


is 
The author has completely overhauled the original Book 4 of of 
popular series. Outdated material has been replaced. ales; 
the formal grammar has been replaced by idiom study and examp. 


—— ——— oM 
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considerable space being devoted i i 
in us - The result is "a this ped ois E x phies T 
iba classroom with the earlier Book 4, the esatent es ne 
The pem un editions differing very widely. E upon 
j jar i ;ex XH ; 
in the book, a poses r om o d n pesce 
Wee well astea g from the technique of the novel which 
1) Bi very fee ae The book should prove interesting enough 
comments of Mr P er of students, by reason of the adventures and 
well-known epi riestley’s students, of the popular accounts of 
information about m in British history, and of some general 
Milton a ETEN ondon, university life at Cambridge, about 
SSenti i 
una m ne Ei does not pretend to be a course for self-tuition, 
it Ao la true of the present book. For efficient use, 
English Bs v teacher with a very good knowledge of colloquial 
OH inm : er to amplify the explanations of many idioms, to 
handle the w a fanuel one in which they are appropriate, and to 
are to be dh study exercises in which a large number of words 
Apart fom y pupils in original sentences. 
rare idiomatic a hiss few unimportant slips in the text, a rather 
tendency + phrase given here and there, and an occasional 
work should ate a ‘rule’ of usage somewhat intransigently, this 
The ree a good classbook, particularly for adult learners. 
Words used cups of proper names. and of some other 
e volume. the texts is given in phonetic script at the end of 
ts 1 and 2. Published 


ENGLIS 

H 

] BY RADIO: THE HORNBY SERIES. Par 
Corporation by 


in eni 
m with the British Broadcasting 
These b n. 2s. 3d. each part. 

E e A are designed to accompany à r 
admirable © have already made a start on the lan, 
Profit fhe Suited to this purpose. T he students wh 
completed 4^. fully and easily from the lessons are tì 
Brammati an elementary course and are familiar wit 

he pus terminology necessary for that Stage. 
Be urse might well have à wider appeal, however. For the 
invaluable need, the carefully handled repetition of sentences IS 
Colloqui à For others more advanced. such a study of excellent 
al English, presented so clearly and explained so aptly, 
E m. to develop comprehension of English spoken at pons 
ish: ional speeds; to give a feeling for the true 5 le of spoken 
: to integrate knowledge previously acquired and to encourage 


c 
Y of construction. 


evision for radio 
guage. They are 
o will especially 
those who have 
h the simple 


Blues 
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Without rigidity, the skeletal structure of the colloquial language 
is deduced from numerous lively examples. The twenty-four 
special verbs, the tenses, verb phrases, indispensable structure words 
and fundamental sentence patterns are exemplified and studied with 
suppleness and accuracy. Without mastery of all this material, no 
student can speak English well. With control of these language 
forms, the student is far on the way to a very good command of the 
language. ‘ 

The author has further concentrated on what radio lessons can 
do exceptionally well, i.e. ear-training for comprehension. The 
course opens with practice in listening to English pronounced at 
different speeds, and Part 2 starts with a review of English vowel 
sounds, transcribed in the text into phonetic script. 

Even independently of the radio lessons, the books would be a 
valuable addition to the resources of a learner, and there are more- 
over many uses to which teachers of English abroad could put 
such texts as these. They are uniform in standard, economical 
and exact. r 

They are directed to the serious and attentive listener, and few 
concessions are made in presentation for casual learners with à 
passing interest. However, the examples, the clear explanations, and 
the sense of development in the series are likely to hold the attention 
of many such. 


ENGLISH BY RADIO, LISTEN AND SPEAK. A. V. P. Elliott and J. A. 
Noonan. Book Five, Lessons 101—125, 3s. 6d. Book Six, Lessons 
126-150, 3s. 3d. Macmillan. 


Books One to Four of this broadcast English course were reviewed 
in the issue of English Language Teaching for Spring, 1953. The a 
new books introduce new material and vocabulary with the carefu 
grading and systematic presentation typical of the first four. There 
are, for example, specimens of tense usage in reported speech and m 
~ temporal clauses, dependent clauses introduced by the conjunction 
that. The care that the authors give to the spacing of new construc” 
tions is praiseworthy but does occasionally have what some nt = 
may consider unhappy consequences. In colloquial style if norma’ y 
- replaces whether to introduce a dependent question, as in *Ask him 
if he's going to London tomorrow." It is right, therefore, to teac? 
this use of if. It may be confusing to teach the use of if as a con- 
junction introducing a conditional clause at the same time as ! 
replacing whether. But is this a good reason for not teaching 
conditional if at all in a course of 150 lessons? It is, after all, on? 
of the most important structural words in the language, and if 
will be argued by many that conditional if should precede 4 
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(=whether). But broadcast lessons that last five or ten minutes 
must not be compared with classroom lessons that last fifty minutes. 
Bearing in mind the limitations imposed by the medium of 
instruction, the Listen and Speak course presents a remarkable 
body of material carefully selected and arranged. : 


P'ING SHU THE STORY-TELLER. THE THREE WISHES AND OTHER STORIES. 
TANGGA TALES. (The Oxford Story Readers for Malaya: Grade I.) 
Oxford University Press. 8d. 


These collections of fairy-tales, Chinese, European and Malay 
respectively, though primarily intended for Malaya, should appeal 
to young students anywhere. Each story is arranged in the form 
of a conversation, so that dramatic class readings are made easy. 
With the exception of a few words, which are either explained or 
easy to, demo trate, the vocabulary is within that of the first 
three years of The Oxford English’ Course for Malaya.. Because 
these stories are both simply written and amusing, they should 
achieve admirably what ought to be the chief aim of the early read- 
ing-text—to give the student a sense of achievement and a thirst 
for more reading by showing him that he can already read for 


pleasure. 


PLAYS FROM THE PARABLES. (The Oxford Story Readers for Malaya: 
Grade IL) Oxford University Press. ls. 6d. 


These little dramatized tales from the Gospels 
Parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins and that of the Good 
Samaritan, are intended for reading after the Fourth Year of the 
Oxford English Course for Malaya. Each playlet is prefaced by 
an explanation of the story and hints for acting it with simple 
costumes and properties. The language is useful, modern, colloquial 
English, so that pupils who learn parts by heart for performances 
will accumulate a helpful stock of conversational material. 


ETRY FOR SCHOOLS IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA. 
(Editors, H. C. Simpson and E. H. Wilson.) Macmillan. 3s 6d. 


The 125 poems in this anthology include such varied material as 
extracts from the Bible, Beowulf (translated into modern English) 
and Chaucer, songs from Shakespeare's plays and poems by 
Edward Lear. Many old favourites are to be found, including 
‘T sing of a maiden’, ‘Drink to me only’, ‘Tiger, tiger’, and longer 
narrative poems such as ‘John Gilpin’. To make the collection 
more attractive to the Far East, translations of a few Malay, 
Chinese and Indian poems, and pieces with an Asiatic flavour, such 


A SENIOR ANTHOLOGY OF PO! 


9» 


, which include the dE 


j 


a 
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| as ‘Abou Ben Adhem’, Emerson's ‘Brahma’ and ‘In the Jungle’ 
are introduced. -— 
The Augustan Age proper is not represented at all in d 
anthology, which is probably a good thing in a book intended for 
oung Asiatic students. 
: This anthology should provide ample material for the €": 
of senior English classes in countries where a high standard o 
English is attained. 


* 


d 


Other Books Received 


MODERN ESSAYS (Third Series, 1943-51). Selected and Edited by 
A. F. Scott. 243 pages. Macmillan. 5s. * 


SELF-HELP ENGLISH. Book 3. R. Ridout. Macmillan. 3s. 9d. 


CHESTERTON rn Edited by K. E. Whitehorn. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
A selection of essays by G. K. Chesterton. 


ENGLISH FOR USE. M. Flachs and C. Reed. 168 pages. Barbh. 

Tel Aviv. d 
A book of grammar exercises and tests for use in the fifth an 
sixth forms of secondary schools in Israel. 


a ford 
MR SPIDER AND HIS FRIENDS. M. Musson. 30 pages. Oxfor 
University Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege). 7d. IH 
An addition to the Oxford Story Readers for Africa, Grade II. 


ans 
RETURN TO TREASURE ISLAND. John Connell. 94 pages. Longm 
Green. 2s. 


A New Method Supplementary Reader, Grade V 
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